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PRECISION FOR PRODUCTION 


In your school work—arithmetic and higher 
mathematics . . . chemistry . . . accounting... 
physics—you learn the basic importance of 
accuracy in daily living. Hardly anything could 
be done without accuracy standards of weights, 
number and, particularly, measurement. Take 
the Ford-developed system of mass production, 
for example. There just can’t be any fitting of 
parts on the assembly lines. So every part must 
be made just right, to such close “limits” as 
1/10,000 part of an inch. Here are a few examples 
of how the famous Ford standards of fine 
accuracy and excellence are maintained... 


This is one of the many types 
of precision gages used in 
making a Ford car. Notice 
the two sets of gage pins. 
One set is 2/10,000 of an 
inch farther apart than the 
other. A part being inspected 
must go through the first set 
but not through the second. 
That’s why this instrument 
is called a “go-no-go” gage. 


Here are several of the world- 

famous Johansson Gage 

Blocks, made in the Ford 

Laboratories at Dearborn, and used to set and check all 
gages used in Ford production. They are accurate to within 
2/1,000,000 of an inch. When you remember that 
1/1,000,000 of an inch is 3000 times finer than a human 
hair, you'll agree this is really precise measuring. 


This machine gages and sorts piston pins automatically 
at the rate of 2250 per hour. What’s more, it tests the 
pins for length and selects three sizes with accuracy to 
one ten-thousandth inch diameter. 


Besides accurate measuring, Ford’s famous precision 
standards include rigid checks on quality, to assure long 
life and reliability in every part. Here a Ford gear is — 
tested in a special 100,000-pound compression an 
tension machine. It took 35,000 pounds of pressure to 
break a single gear tooth. 


By such insistence on precision and accuracy in 
every step of manufacture and assembly, it is 
possible to build better Ford cars, to give better 
value. No wonder owners everywhere are say- 


ing, “Ford’s Out Fron!” 


ee ee 


Step Out with Safely ... learn how to be 
an expert driver. Send today for your free copy 
of “How to Be An Expert Driver” by Al Esper, 
Ford’s Chief Test Driver. Address Ford Motor 
Co., 2904 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich. 
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What Is Worth Striking For? 


‘yee week before Christmas four hundred students in a big city 

high school stayed out of classes. They paraded up and down in 
front of the building yelling and demanding that the others come 
with them. They tried to start a strike in another high school nearby. 


The cause of it all? The principal had announced that the faculty 
would assign a substantial piece of homework to be done by every 
student during the two-week Christmas vacation. The strikers were 
only a small minority of the student body. Finding no support for 
their complaint, the strike soon petered out. 

In another city, students struck because the school hours had been 
changed from one session of 8:15 a.m. to 12:30 p.m., to two sessions 
of 8:45 to 3:00. This, according to the strikers, made it impossible 
for many students who had part-time afternoon jobs to continue to 
earn their way. ' 

There have been many other causes for student strikes, some 
trivial, some based on real grievances. They range from hours and 
homework to prices and quality of cafeteria food, location of schools, 
elimination of interscholastic athletics, or protests against the dis- 
missal of favorite teachers, coaches, or principals. Often there are 
excellent reasons, beyond the control of faculties or school boards, 
why some of these policies are necessary. But school officials are 
never wise to neglect the students’ point of view, or to fail to take 
young people into their confidence. 

A wave of student strikes makes good newspaper “copy.” Organ- 
ized unrest is in the air. Serious industrial strikes are an almost 
daily occurrence. And teachers themselves, driven to desperation 
by the cost of living, have resorted to labor’s weapons to raise their 
pinchpenny salaries. The minds of students are naturally affected by 
these conditions all around them. 

But it should be clear to responsible students that their minor 
problems are of quite a different order from the pressure suffered 
by people whose livelihood is at stake. A strike is no picnic in any 
situation. It should always be a last resort, and those who want to 
use it should think twice about their aims, their methods, and its 
possible effects. 

A strike is a confession of failure. It means that students have not 
tried hard enough to find common-sense means of gaining their 
ends. Is there no student government in your school, to hear and 
represent student opinion? Then organize one. Is there no machin- 
ery for bringing legitimate grievances before the administration? 
Then prepare a written petition and secure signatures to it. Appoint 
a student committee and request a formal hearing. Learn how to dis- 
cuss problems in public meetings. Enlist the support of faculty 
members and of your parents before you go off the deep end. 

No genuine educator will refuse to listen to democratic opinion 
expressed by orderly processes. After all, they live in America too! 














OUR FRONT COVER: Gangway for busket- 
ball — the most widely played sport in the 
land. Nearly 16,000 high schools and 700 
colleges open their basketball seasons this 
month. The season is climaxed in March 
with championship playoffs. In our cover 


picture, Gene Dudley (number 4), of Bow!l- 
ing Green (Ohio) University, captures a 
rebound off the Long Island University 
backboard in a game played last season 
in New York's Madison Square Garden. — 
Press Association photo. 
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FELLOWS! GIRLS! Be the leader of 
your crowd—a winner at sports! Eat 
Tootsie Rolls every day! They’re chewy 
—chocolaty rich—packed with body- 
building ingredients to give you the 
quick energy you need. 

And treat your Mom and Dad to 
Tootsie Rolls. They'll probably surprise 
you by keeping a boxful handy all 
the time. 


































































Say What 
‘Q iA You Please! 


« » « and that’s what we mean! This 
letters column, a regular feature in 
Scholastic Magazines, is open to opinion 
on any subject and criticism of any 
kind, brickbats or orchids. We want to 
know what’s on your mind. Other read- 
ers do, too. Address Letters Editors, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y.—The Editors. 
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has a section for student opinions. Here’s Thi 
one of mine. I often hear people ask of the 
whether there will be another war. In mans 
my opinion, yes. * doctor 
War takes care of the excess popu- A | 
lation. Also, if there weren’t war, sol- health 
diers wouldn’t be as smart as they are. sure” 
And probably the atom wouldn't have put tl 
been discovered. Science has learned prosp 
many new things through war. Sure, aay” 
we made enemies of some countries, but ae at 
we made friends with others. —— 
War is something that just comes and Ba: 
goes. There'll always be a war. Regard- week 
less. recor 
E.C. produ 
Any objections? A spe 
° o . ~ presc 
In your article “From Muscovy to of his 
U. S. S. R.” (Nov. 4th issue of World repor 
Week) you said, “In 1851 Moscow’s the “ 
Ivan the Terrible smashed into Tartar- Unite 
held Siberia.” This would have been Th 
impossible for Ivan died in 1584, I nomi 
thought this article was very good. I quite 
also enjoyed very much your article on, aims 
France in an earlier issue. make 
Edward Hansen, they 
Valparaiso, Indiana. Ch 


Can’t put anything over on Indiana, 
can we? Ed Hansen is right. Ivan’s 
smash should have been dated 1581 
instead of 1851. 
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Your short stories are tops. Could 
we have more of them? I like “Sharps 
and Flats,” too, but I don’t think 
enough of the popular songs are men- 
tioned. 

Betty Jensen, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


If by “popular songs,” you mean the 
Hit Parade numbers, our Editor would 
like to explain that “Sharps and Flats” 
does not attempt to predict the Hit 
Parade. Its purpose is to let you know 
what music is being currently recorded 
in all fields — classical, popular, folk 
music, etc. The records we review may 
not gain popularity for several months 
to come. 
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HE new year may. brig “* ‘d 
the volume of Sales; thé size -0 
measures of this country’s econonthe-aiaa=te 
This diagnosis for 1947 was paft’éf the frst-arintid ve 
of the three “medicine men” who make up President “imme 


ce ae 


man’s new Council of Economic’ Advisers. But, they sap--tas~ 


doctors often do), it’s nothing to worry about. 

A slight “dip” in jobs and production may even be 
healthy, they maintain. It may cure the “high blood pres- 
sure” from which prices and profits are now suffering and 
put the nation in sounder condition to enjoy many years of 
prosperity. But the Council declares that the extreme boom- 
and-depression cycles which have hit the United States in 
the past are not necessary and can be avoided. 

Based on the Council’s findings, President Truman last 
week made his “Economic Report” to Congress. In it, he 
recommended steps designed to maintain a high level of 
production and employment. (See article in Feb. 3 issue.) 
A special joint Congressional committee is now studying this 
“prescription” drawn up by President Truman with the aid 
of his economic doctors. By February, the committee will 
report to both the Senate and the House on how it thinks 
the “prescription” should be filled in order to keep the 
United States healthy and prosperous, 

This kind of “preventive medicine” for the country’s eco- 
nomic system is something new for America. No one is 
quite sure how successful it will be. We can discover the 
aims of its sponsors, however, by surveying the men who 
make un the Council of Economic Advisers and the job 
they are supposed to do, 

Chairman ot the Council is Dr, Edwin G. Nourse, 63- 


Press Assn. 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers: (/. fo r.) 
John D. Clark, Edwin G. Nourse, Leon H. Keyserling 
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BRP etordmist known for his work with the Brookings 
risfitution, a national research organization. President Tru- 
man appointed him to the new Council last year, along with 
Leon H. Keyserling and John D. Clark. Mr. Keyserling 
was formerly the general counsel of the National Housing 
Agency. Mr. Clark had been Dean of the University of 
Nebraska Business School. 

These men were summoned to Washington as the result 
of a law passed last February, Called the Employment Act 
of 1946, the law was termed by columnist Walter Lipp- 
mann “one of the most significant enacted by Congress in 
this century.” It launched the Federal Government on a 
new undertaking. For the first time, Uncle Sam is required 
by law to conduct a planned campaign for continuous 
maximum use of the nation’s men, machines, and materials. 
“No more depressions” is in effect the goal of the Employ- 
ment Act. 


To Smooth Out the Business Cycle 


It therefore attacks a problem that has been with man- 
kind for centuries—the cycle of depressions and boom 
times. 

Just as the Pharaohs in Egypt worried over the seven lean 
years that followed the seven fat years, business and Gov- 
ernment leaders in the United States have long been con- 
cerned with economic cycles. A chart of business activities 
during the past century would show a continuous succession 
of “ups” and “downs.” Some of the “gowns” have been com- 
paratively mild “dips” such as occurred in 1921. Others 
have been more severe depressions, such as the country 
suffered from in-the 1930s. 

During the war, many observers warned that the evils of 
the business cycle would strike again when the artificial 
stimulant of war was removed. It was to prevent such a 
catastrophe that Senators James E, Murray of Montana and 
Robert F. Wagner of New York introduced their “full em- 
ployment” bill in 1945. 

The aim of their bill was to make it the Government's 
legal responsibility to provide job opportunities for “all 
Americans who have finished their schooling and who do 


President's Council of Economic Advisers 
sets middle-of-the-road 


course to maintain prosperity 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 





not have full-time housekeeping responsibilities.” Opponents 
of the bill argued that charging the Government with the 
duty of providing full employment would be a serious 
threat to private enterprise. The Government should elimi- 
nate the causes of depressions, such as bad tax laws, and 
private enterprise could provide jobs for all, said the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 


“Full Employment” Not Guaranteed 


After much debate and compromise, the bill was revised. 
The words “full employment” were eliminated. As finally 
passed by an overwhelming majority of Congress, the Em- 
ployment Act made it the Government’s responsibility to 
create and maintain “conditions under which there will be 
afforded useful employment opportunities, including self- 
employment, for those able, willing, and seeking to work.” 
Congress and the President were called on to use “all prac- 
ticable means” to promote “maximum employment, produc- 
tion and purchasing power.” 

To blueprint a program for maximum employment, the 
law called for a group of experts — the three-man Council 
of Economic Advisers, Its role is to advise the President 
what lies ahead for the country in terms of production, em- 
ployment, prices, money supply, and other factors that in- 
fluence business conditions. The experts are then supposed 
to help the President prepare a program of Government 
action to cope with the nation’s economic problems. 

The program recommended by President Truman and 
the Council is now in the hands of a joint committee of 
seven Senators and seven Representatives set up by the 
act. Its job is to examine the President’s recommendations 
and report to Congress on February 1 which legislative 
proposals it thinks should be adopted. 

During the first two weeks in February, the two revenue 
committees and the two appropriations committees of Con- 
gress will draw up a legislative budget for the coming year 
based on the joint committee’s recommendations. 

Just how will this new machinery affect the way the Gov- 
ernment is run? Writing in a recent issue of the New York 
Times Magazine, Senator Murray said, “No longer can a 
President take his economic program to Congress on a piece- 
meal, haphazard basis. No longer will Congress have to con- 
duct its complex activities without the benefit of an over-all 
appraisal of the national economy and the Government's 
program. Business men, farmers, labor, Governors, Mayors, 


Does the future hold this? . . . 


Underwood 


; & Underwood 
Handouts at soup kitchens mark depression periods. 
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and above all, the average man in the street will now have 
a far greater opportunity of knowing what the Federal Gov- 
ernment is planning, and a much better yardstick by which 
to judge its performance.” 

Because of the backlog of demand for cars, houses, re- 
frigerators, and other durable goods, the Council sees no pit- 
falls for the next two years. It points out that present bases 
for high employment and production are “somewhat artifi- 
cial” and “cannot be expected to continue indefinitely.” 

It is with the “deep depression” that could follow when 
the present big demand for goods is played out that the 
Council is primarily concerned. It urges that we plan now 
to prevent such a depression. Such planning should be done 
primarily by business, farmers, and labor, the Council em- 
phasized. It believes that Uncle Sam’s role should be one 
of stimulating and aiding private business. 

The Council calls its policy “American democracy’s doc- 
trine of mutual adjustment,” It is a middle-of-the-road policy 
— in between the two extremes on which the country has 
relied in the past. 


Two Opposite Doctrines 


One of these extremes is the “Spartan doctrine” that 
business cycles are inevitable and must be “ridden out” like 
the ups and downs of a roller coaster. Such a belief, the 
Council points out, can in fact bring about depressions be- 
cause businessmen curb their operations when they think a 
slump “is due.” 

At the other extreme is the “Roman doctrine” of “bread 
and circuses.” This is the view, often advanced in New Deal 
days, that the Government can lick depressions “by pump- 
ing enough purchasing power” into the economic system, 
The nation’s economic.system is too complicated to be kept 
on an even keel by this one remedy, the Council contends, 

By avoiding both these extremes and finding a middle 
ground, the President’s advisers believe that the Govern- 
ment can-write an end to “boom-bust” cycles. 

Such a forecast is encouraging for the rest of the world, 


as well as for the United States. The whole world is “living. 


teday with an acute sense that an economic catastrophe in 
the United States could shake the world,” writes Walter 
Lippmann. “If we were able to assure them that we have 
the will and knowledge to avert another 1929, we would do 
more . . . to persuade them that peace is possible through 
the United Nations, than by any other thing we could do.” 


Or this? ... 


Wright Aeronautical Corp. 


Prosperity means more goods, more jobs, better pay. 
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The ZIGzAG of Tariffs 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


R over a hundred and fifty years the argument be- 
Freres “tariff for revenue” and “tariff for protection” has 
raged in American politics, and there is still no prospect of 
a solution. In the early days after 1789 the tariff for reve- 
nue school had things pretty much its own way. The United 
States was an agricultural nation. It sold farm products like 
cotton abroad, and imported finished manufactures. It was 
therefore to the interest of the vast majority to have imports 
come in as cheaply as possible. 

During Thomas Jefterson’s term as President the Napole- 
onic wars were raging in Europe. American ships and sea- 
men were captured on the high seas, and European nations 
had no surplus to sell to the United States. In order to pro- 
tect American shipping and strike back at Britain and 
France, Jefferson proclaimed an “embargo” on all imports 
from and shipping to these countries. Under the twin impact 
of the war and the embargo, American industries sprang 
up, especially in New England. 

From that time on the demand for protection grew, as 
American economy became steadily more industrial. We 
need not trace the details of these various tariff measures 
through the 19th century. But it is important to keep in 
mind the pattern they followed, and the effect ‘of the tariff 
controversy on American politics. 


South, North, and West 


For the tariff was, and has remained, a sectional issue. 
One Presidential candidate, Hancock (who was almost 
elected in 1880), once called it a “local issue,” which was 
not far from correct. Those sections of the nation that were 
industrial wanted a protective tariff for their own special in- 
dustries. Those sections that were agricultural wanted low 
tariff. This meant, in fact, a division between North and 
South, for the South raised cotton, rice, and tobacco, while 
New England and the Middle States became increasingly 
industrialized. 

The position of the West on the tariff issue has wavered 
back and forth down to our own time. Industries moved 
steadily into Ohio and Illinois. Some of these western states 
wanted protection for their agricultural products — meat, 
butter, or hides. And the West wanted canals, railroads, river 
and harbor works. The East was willing to strike a bargain 
on votes for protective tariffs in exchange for votes for in- 
ternal improvements. 

One reason for the success of the new Republican party 
in the 1860s was that it appealed to the need for both tariffs 
and internal improvements. The East, for example, got the 
high tariffs of 1862 and 1864; the West got the Homestead 
Act, and the Pacific Railway acts. 

But as the Republicans became increasingly the high 
tariff party, the Democrats were forced to sponsor a low 
tariff policy. This was partly because the Democratic party 
JANUARY 


20, 1947 


had so much of its strength in the agricultural South, and 
among the working classes of the North. Grover Cleveland 
in the 1880s believed sincerely in a low tariff, but with all 
his eloquence and power, he was not able to get a low tariff 
bill through Congress. Not indeed until the triumph of Wil- 
son and the Democrats in 1913, did a' measure that really 
reduced tariff rates succeed — the Underwood Tariff. 

But in the 20th century powerful interests in the agricul- 
tural South had come around to a protective tariff policy. 
The working classes in the Northern cities became convinced 
that if the gates were thrown open to the products of cheap 
foreign lahor, they would be out of a job. So the Demo- 
cratic party grew increasingly luke-warm towards low tariff. 

The experience of the 1920s showed that if we persisted 
in a high tariff policy, there would be tariff walls raised 
against us and we would lose much of our export trade. 
For by this time we had become an exporting nation, and 
it yas to our interest to have easy access to foreign markets. 

Franklin Roosevelt’s Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, 
adopted the policy of reciprocity. The United States would 
say to other nations: if you reduce your tariffs, we will re- 
duce ours. Under his leadership the United States made 
reciprocity treaties with over thirty foreign countries, in- 
cluding Canada. These agreements permitted a free flow of 
goods to and from the United States, and did much to re- 
store World trade in the 1930s. Now, after over ten years 
of experience with reciprocity, the whole program is once 
more under criticism and attack. 








Cc »_ x 
A History of American Graphic Humor 


General Hancock, Democratic candidate and low tariff advocate in 1880, 
was depicted as the “Trojan Horse” of American prosperity. 
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Italy is a country of 
“firsts.” She was the first 
country in the world to go 
fascist and the first country 
to overthrow fascism. She 
was the first Axis country to 
wage aggressive war and 
the first Axis country to sur- 
render to the Allies. Among 
the pre-war monarchies, she 
was the first to go republi- 
can, Today, Italy stands a 
good chance of being the 
first defeated enemy state to conclude a final peace treaty 
with the United Nations. 

During the six years of World War II, Italy had been 
successfully a neutral, then at war with the United Nations, 
and later an Allied “co-belligerent.” She had been in and 
out of the Axis. Her government had been a fascist dictator- 
ship for over twenty years under Mussolini, then a non- 
fascist monarchy for several months under Badoglio, and 
now an anti-fascist republic. 

January, 1947, finds Italy the new “sick man of Europe” 
— sick politically and economically. Her national body is still 
bleeding; the wounds of fascism and war are still unhealed. 
The end of hostilities brought Italy only three of the precious 
Four Freedoms. She is yet to attain the fourth—freedom from 
want. 

Visiting the United States this month — at the invitation 
of President Truman — is Italy’s Premier Alcide de Gasperi. 
Officially, the purpose of his visit is to renew normal com- 
mercial relations between Italy and the United States, now 
that the peace treaty is soon to be signed. Actually, however, 
the Italian Premier is here to plead for a loan or outright 
cash grant. Unless financial aid is supplied promptly, most 
observers fear that Italy will be faced by a winter of large- 
scale unemployment, hunger and riots. These may drive the 
country either to the extreme Left or to the extreme Right. 

Economics and politics are so closely interwoven in the 
complex Italian picture that in order to understand Italy’s 
economic plight today, one must review the country’s recent 
political developments. 


Premier de Gasperi 


Twenty Years of History 


The blackest day in Italy’s history was October 24, 1922 
when the Black Shirts (the Fascisti) under Benito Musso- 
lini — taking advantage of the economic disorder in the land 
- seized control of the government. 

In the next ten years Mussolini introduced fascism with 
all its totalitarian trappings — abolition of all civil rights, sup- 
pression of all opposition, subjection of all human activity 
(industry, labor, education, the arts) to the control of the 
state. 

He next set out to carve himself an “empire.” In 1935 he 
attacked Ethiopia and in the spring of 1939 he invaded 
and annexed little Albania. With the rise of Hitlerism in 
Germany, I] Duce and Der Fuehrer became bosom pals and 
created the “Rome-Berlin Axis.” “Brave” but cautious, Mus- 
solini waited until France was on the eve of collapse (June 
10, 1940) to inflict the “stab in the back” on his northern 
neighbor. 

The succession ot events thereafter is well-remembered. 


On May 15, 1948, Allied forces (composed largely of Ameri- 
cans), invaded Sicily. Within a few weeks (on July 25, 
1943), the ill-fated Il Duce was ousted from office, after 
twenty-one years of misrule. He was succeeded as Premier 
by Marshall Pietro Badoglio. 

When the Allies invaded the Italian mainland, secret 
peace negotiations were being held. On September 8, the 
unconditional surrender of the Italian forces was announced 
and on October 13, the new Italian government declared 
war on Nazi Germany. 

When Rome fell, on June 4, 1944, the unpopular King 
Victor Emmanuel retired from the throne and designated his 
son, Prince Umberto, as Regent (specifically, “Lieutenant- 
General of the Realm”). Simultaneously, the Badoglio Cab- 
inet resigned and was replaced by a government headed by 
Ivanoe Bonomi, representing a coalition of the six anti-fascist 
parties. : 

(As a minor historical footnote, it should be mentioned 
that Mussolini was executed by a group of Italian Partisans 
on April 28, 1945 in the village of Dongo, near Lake Como, 
while attempting to flee to Switzerland.) 


‘ 


A Republic Is Born 


Finally, on June 2, 1946, a national referendum was held 
in which the Italian people, 12,717,923 to 10,719,284, voted 
for a republic. In the elections to the Constituent Assembly 
held simultaneously with the referendum, the three parties 
to emerge on top were: the Christian Democrats who cap- 
tured 207 seats; the Socialists, 115 seats; and the Com- 
munists, 104 seats. 

Enrico de Nicola was elected Provisional President of the 
Italian Republic on June 28, 1946 and Alcide de Gasperi, 
leader of the Christian Democrats, was appointed Premier. 
Both have retained their posts since then. 

In Italy’s foreign relations, the outstanding recent -de- 
velopment is, of course, the drafting of the peace with the 
Allies. The treaty was originally drawn up by the Big Four 
Council of Foreign Ministers. Then it was submitted for re- 
view to the 21-power Paris Conference in October 1946. The 
final terms, however, were written by the Big Four Foreign 
Ministers in New York last December. The instrument is 
scheduled to be signed in Paris sometime between February 
1 and February 15 of this year. 

Following are the major provisions of the Italian Peace 
Treaty: 

Colonies—Italy. is deprived of all her colonies. The Big 
Four powers (United States, Britain, Russia and France) are 
to decide jointly on the final disposal of these territories 
within a year of the signing of the treaty. If they disagree, 
the issue is to go to the United Nations Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. 

Territorial Changes—Italy is to cede the Dodecanese 
Islands to Greece. Five small Alpine boundry areas are to 
go to France. (The Big Four approved an agreement that 
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italian Republic Struggles to Regain 
Economic and Political Balance 


was reached independently between Italy and Austria over 
South Tyrol. Italy is to keep the region, but virtual self-rule 
is assured to the Austrians living there). Moreover, Italy 
loses the port of Trieste and environs, which are to be desig- 
nated as the Free Territory of Trieste. She also cedes to 
Yugoslavia all territory east of the so-called “French Line” 
(i.e., most of Venezia Giulia and several Adriatic Islands). 

Reparations—Italy is to pay $100,000,000 to Russia, $125,- 
000,000 to Yugoslavia, $105,000,000 to Greece, $25,000,- 
000 to Ethiopia and $5,000,000 to Albania. She is also to 
compensate the Allies for any of their property which was 
damaged in Italy during the war. 

Military Limitations—Italy is demilitarized to a depth of 
twelve miles along the French and Yugoslav borders. She is 
restricted to an army of 250,000 men and 200 tanks, a navy 
of 114,744 tons and 22,500 men, and an air force of 350 
planes and 25,000 men. 

Except for the cession of territory to Yugoslavia and _pay- 
ment of reparations, the terms of the peace treaty aroused 
little bitterness among the Italians..They are much more 
concernéd with their country’s grave economic condition 
than they are with the reduction of their armed strength. 
And this brings us back to Premier de Gasperi’s visit to the 
United States. ; 

There are at present two million workers unemployed in 
Italy. The number is’ expected to double during the winter 
months. The acute shortage of raw materials is slowing 


production and retarding reconstruction. This, in turn, is. 


increasing unemployment. 


Italy’s Cupboard Is Bare 


The basic difficulty is that Italy which has always been 
poor is now poorer than ever. She lacks three esseritials for 
a return to prosperity: coal, raw materials, and adequate 
transportation. Of these, the greatest need is for coal. In- 
dustry is at present operating at 50 per cent of capacity, 
with an annual supply of 6,000,000 tons. Italy requires at 
least twice that amount of coal. 

According to financial observers, Italy needs a grant be- 
tween $300,000,000 and $400,000,000 to avert cuuapse m 
1947. The U. S. Export-Import Bank has been considering 
for almost a year a loan to Italy of $100,000,000. With this 
amount, Italy would be able to purchase the bread and coal 
she needs to pull through the winter. By the spring she may 
again fee] the pinch unless additional credit is extended to 
her. 

Since the Italian surrender, the United States has spent 
nearly a billion dollars to assist Italy in her economic rehabil- 
itation. World War II has cost America a total of 335 billion 
dollars. Of this sum, the Italian campaign alone accounted 
for twenty billion dollars. 

Compared with these figures, an expenditure of another 
$100,000,000 seems like a small price to pay for keeping 
Italy democratic and at peace, 
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Harris & Ewing 
“Um-m-good” tastes the same in any language. These 
italian boys and girls have been kept alive by U. S. 


Keystone 
Modern ruins! Italy’s first job is reconstruction of cities 
and transportation. This is how Monte Cassino looks. 
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The President's Counsel 


He is now President Truman’s closest adviser, but has 
been in the White House for less than a year. He was a 
captain in the Navy, but never went to sea. He’s from Mis- 
souri, but is not one of the President’s “old friends.” 

His name is Clark McAdams Clifford, Special Counsel 
to the President. Clifford, who was 40 on Christmas Day, 
is credited with preparing most of the President’s State of 
the Union message to the new Congress. His star in the 
White House heaven first shone in its full brightness during 
the coal crisis last November. In the President's stand against 
John L. Lewis, quarterback Clifford reputedly called the 
plays, demanding a stiffer policy against labor excesses. 

The President’s Special Counsel is a handsome, six-foot- 
two man with wavy hair, who closely resembles movie actor 
Ralph Bellamy. As a St. Louis lawyer, he was “pretty well 
irresistible to juries.” His present $12,000-a-year position 
was created by President Roosevelt. It was first held by 
FDR’s intimate adviser, Judge Samuel Rosenman, who re- 
signed a year ago. 

Clifford’s rise to nationa] prominence was a swift one. He 
left his law practice in 1944 to join the Navy. In 1945, as a 
lieutenant commander, he was holding down a desk job in 
Washington. An old friend, Commodore James K. Vardaman 
asked him to be his assistant. At that time, Vardaman was 
Naval Aide to Mr. Truman. Clifford was named Naval Aide 
after Vardaman was appointed to the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

The busy and work-devouring Mr. Clifford became Special 
Counsel last June. He then joined the ranks of White House 
intimates John R. Steelman, George E. Allen, and Treasury 
Secretary John Snyder. 

A loyal Democrat, Clifford resents being termed a con- 
servative. He classifies himself as a liberal. He is 100 per 
cent behind Mr. Truman, and says the President’s “earnest- 
ness and sincerity call for the best a man can do.” 


Switzerland’s President 


New Year’s Day means more than the beginning of an- 
other 365 days for the people of Switzerland. On January 1 
of each year, a new president of Switzerland is inaugurated 
amid colorful ceremonies in the capital city of Berne. 

President for 1947 is Dr. Philip Etter. Dr. Etter, 55, is an 
old hand at presidential duties. Twice before, in 1939 and 
1942, he stood at the head of a New Year’s Day reception 
line to mark the beginning of his presidential term. Swiss 
presidents may be re-elected, 
but only after a one-year in- 
terval. They are elected by 
the Swiss parliament from 
among the seven members of 
the Federal Council, the ex- 
ecutive body of Switzerland. 

When he entered the Fed- 
eral Council in 1934, Dr. 
Etter was one of the youngest 
men ever elected to that 
group. Before that time, he 
had already won a high repu- 
tation as a lawyer, educator, 
and journalist. As head of the 


International News Phote 


Clark M. Clifford 


Swiss Department of Education, he 
reorganized the country’s high schools. 
An eloquent speaker, Dr. Etter has 
dene much to bring accord among 
Switzerland’s various religious 
groups. 

Dr. Etter’s favorite relaxation is to 
be at home with his wife and ten 
children Jn prewar days, the Etter 
family hired a 24-passenger bus to 
journey to their summer vacation home 
in the president’s native canton of 
Zug. 


ul 


NAM’‘s President 


A man who describes himself as “only a little-shot manu- 
facturer” is the newly-elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. In his new, job, Earl Bunting be- 
comes the spokesman for 1947 for the 16,000 companies 
belonging to the NAM. 

The tall, ruddy-faced executive was born on a Berryville, 
Illinois, farm 53 years ago. His first experiences with busi- 
ness were in his father’s general store, which sold every- 
thing from pins to plows, The seventh child of a large family, 
young Earl left home at 18 to go to LaGrande, Oregon. He 
finished his high school education by taking correspondence 
courses. 

His first job away from home was that of a stake-sharpener 
for a surveyor. From this beginning grew the engineering 
firm of Earl Bunting and Associates. 

At 53, Bunting is president of the O'Sullivan Rubber 
Corporation, of Winchester, Va. He first served with the 
O'Sullivan company as a consulting engineer in 1938. The 
company was so pleased with his advice and suggestions 
that Bunting was hired on the spot as head engineer. 

In the past two years, he served actively on two NAM 
committees studying problems of American business, As to 
what*the nation needs most today, Mr. Bunting suggests, 
“unity” — the unity of everyone in business and labor. He 
believes that the main interest of workers is the feeling of 
security in their jobs. And he feels that industry, a¢ well as 
labor unions, can provide this securitv 

Although he has faced many serious business problems, 
Bunting likes to recall one of the great decisiuns ur his lite. 
When he proposed to his wife, she said, “It’s either your 
pipe or me.” The new NAM leader is now happily married 
— and a confirmed cigar smoker. 


National Assn. of Manufacturers 


Earl Bunting 


Swiss Information Bureau 


Philip Etter 
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Herblock in the New York Post 
“Come out, come out, wherever you are!” 


RE is a third house of Congress, now definitely “in 
session.” It is busy pushing legislation quite as indus- 
triously as the House and Senate themselves. 

This third house is made up of lobbyists—men and 
women hired by private organizations to work in Washing- 
ton. The job of the lobbyist is to influence senators, repre- 
sentatives, and executive departments to act in the interest 
of the lobbyist’s employer. The lobbyists represent pressure 
groups quite distinct from “the people” who elected the 
531 members of Congress. For this reason, they are often 
called a third house of Congress. 

The origin of lobbies is explained by their name. They 
originally referred to men who buttonholed congressmen in 
the lobbies of Congress, hoping to influence votes by a few 
choice words. 


“Needling” Congress from All Sides 


The button-holing type of lobbyist is by no means extinct. 
But today’s lobbyist is more likely to call himself a public 
relations counsel. Far from using whispered words, the 1947 
brand of lobbyist is willing and anxious to appear openly 
as a witness at committee hearings. He and his organization 
back large-scale mail and telegraph campaigns (“Write 
your congressman today!”). The lobbyist uses the news- 
papers, radio, movies, advertising, pamphlets, books, maga- 
zines, exhibits — a whole barrage — to influence legislators. 

Because of the widespread, high-pressure tactics of the 
lobbies Congress decided to do something to regulate their 
activities. Included in last year’s Congressional Reorganiza- 
tion Act is a provision requiring all lobbyists to register with 
the Clerk of the House and Secretary of the Senate. They 
must tell whom they represent, how they spend their money, 
and where the money comes from. 
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the Lobbies 


Washington pressure groups must now sign 
on the dotted line with Congress 


The first lobbyist to sign up was Benjamin C. Marsh, of 
the People’s Lobby, Inc. Long-legged Ben Marsh believes 
he is the only lobbyist representing the people as a whole. 
He heartily favors the new lobbying law. 

This is not true of many lobbyists, who would rather not 
submit to such full publicity. The terms of the new law are 
vague, and many lobbyists do not know whether they must 
register. Exactly what a “lobby” is may soon be more clearly 
defined by Congress. 

In the meantime, the first issue of the Congressional 
Record for 1947 contains the names of only a small propor- 
tion of Washington’s 2,000 lobbyists. Thirteen columns of 
the Washington telephone directory list most of the nation’s 
lobbyists. They may be working from a hotel room and 
equipped with only a portable typewriter. Or they may be 
operating in large, complex organizations. 


On the President's Doorstep 


Washington’s Lafayette Square is known as the “lobby 
of the White House.” There, across Pennsylvania Avenue 
from the President’s home and office, is an impressive group 
of buildings. They hold the offices of, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Grange, the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, and the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. All of these, in part, operate as 
lobbies. 

There are all kinds of lobbyists. Among them, ex-mem- 
bers of Congress, who know the ins and outs of Capitol 
Hill, are quite numerous. There are the direct pressure 
lobbyists operating for trade organizations and professional 
groups. There are the “fixers” — the men who supposedly 
have the inside track with congressmen or Congressional 
committees. One of the oldest types is the social lobbyist. 
These men and women seek to influence congressmen 
through dinner parties and other social activities. 

Some people are quite doubtful about the value of lobby- 
ing. Senator Glen H. Taylor of Idaho claims that “the pres- 
sure boys thrive on conflict, rather than on solutions. They're 
no more interested in ending disputes than umbrella makers 
in abolishing rain.” 

In his book, Frontier on the Potomac, former White 
House press secretary Jonathan Daniels defends lobbying; 
“Congress and the departments have to have the informa- 
tion, the opinion, and the assistance which various interests 
can give them in shaping the directions of government.” 

Good or bad, sincere or strictly tin-horn, Washington's 
intense and fast-talking family of lobbyists will be more in 
the public’s eye this year. The new lobbying law will 
operate to keep them on their toes and with clean hands 


before the law. 
NATIONAL PROBLEMS 





CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue. 
Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


Underline the word or phrase that 
correctly completes each of the follow- 
ing statements. Each counts 6, Total 30, 


1. The purpose of Premier de Gas- 

peri’s visit to the U. S. this month is to: 

(a) represent Italy in the Security 
Council 


(b) sign the peace treaty for the Italian 
Republic 

(c) renew commercial relations “be- 
tween Italy and the U. S. 

(d) address the Knights of Columbus 

2. The political group from which 

de Gasperi draws his main support is: 

(a) the Communists 

(b) the Sicilian Mafia 

(c) the middle-of-the-road Christian 
Democrats 

(d) the proletariat from the large north- 
ern industrial centers 


8. When Mussolini took control of 
Italy back in 1923 he introduced: 
(a) a model republic “in which the 
trains ran on time 


(b) a society of social equality 


(c) the right of labor to strike for high- 


er wages 
(d) a sotetihesion dictatorship without 
civil liberties 


4. Mussolini declared war on France 
when: 


(a) Nazis, had overrun northern France 
(b) Germany invaded Poland 

(c) The Allies landed in North Africa 
(d) Rommel was at El Alamein 


5. When Mussolini was overthrown 
Italy became: 
(a) a German colony 
(b) a monarchy with Marshal Badoglio 
as premier 
(c) a communist dictatorship 
(d) a constitutional republic 


il. THE ZIGZAG OF TARIFFS 


Place in chronological order of occur- 
rence each group of three events. Use 
the numbers 1, 2, and 3 in the paren- 
theses. Each correct sequence counts 8. 
Total 32. 

4 ) Start of Napoleonic wars 
) Embargo Acts 
) Jefferson elected president 

Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act 

Union Pacific Railroad 
) Increase in New England in- 

dustries 


fo 


[os] 
by 
EO ER PRP COP 


Growth of cotton in South 
Industrialization of North 
Internal improvements in West 


) 
) 
) 
) Cleveland as President 
) 
) 


> 


Homestead Act 
of Republican 


il. IS THIS DIP NECESSARY? 


Some of these statements are facts, 
some opinions. Place a (T) in the paren- 
theses if the statement is a fact and an 
(O) if it is an opinion. Each counts 8. 
Total 32. 


1. The first major recession from the 
postwar prosperity that we have been en- 
joying will come on July 1, 1947. ( ) 

2. The President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers are experts in the economic com- 
plexities of our industrial society. (  ) 

3. The law requires that a joint Congres- 
sional committee frame appropriate legis- 
lation to put into action the program of 
the Council of Economic Advisers. (  )} 

4. The lessons learned from the last 
great depression of the 1930s will prevent 
a repetition of economic disaster. (__) 


By $e0g0 sl 


IV. PICTURE QUIZ 


Can you identify each picture from 
one of the following uncompleted state- 
ments? Write your answer on the blank 
line under the picture. Each counts 3. 
Total 6. 


1. He is on his way to the U. S. seek- 
ing aid to help his country restore her in- 
dustry and agriculture to normal. His name 
is 





2. The number of ocean-going ships 
carrying goods around the world will be 
greatly reduced if each country erects 
barriers. 











WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 


Musicology 

Music may be the language of the 
heart but orly the well-informed can 
speak it. The following quiz is based on 
general musical information. 


1. One of the following instruments 
is not ordinarily found in an orchestra: 
(a) bassoon (c) English horn 

(b) triangle (d) calliope 
2. One is not a reed instrument: 
(a) oboe (c) accordion 


(b) piccolo (d) bagpipe 

8. One of the following instruments 
does not belong to the brass section: 

(a) Englishhorn (c) cornet 

(b) Frenchhorn (d) tuba 

4. One of the following is not a per- 
cussion instrument: 

(a) piano (c) organ 

(b) xylophone (d) castanets 

5. One of the following does not be- 
long to the violin family: 

(a) double bass (c) viola 

(b) harp (d) cello 

6. To indicate a slowing-up in tempo, 
a composer will write: 


SENIOR 


(a) lento (c) rallentando 

(b) presto (d) ma non troppo 

7. The conductor usually stands on a: 

(a) podium (c) pulpit 

(b) lectern (d) piazza 

8. A composition described as a con- 
certo is: 

(a) a solo display of an instrument play- 
ing with an orc 

(b) a symphony in three movements 

(c) an eighteenth-century dance form 

(d) music adapted to popular treatment 


Answers: 
"(®)-8 *(®)-L 
‘(2 )-9 {(q)-S *(@)-F *(®)-8 5(9)-3 S(P)-T 
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What to do with it. 
And what was worse— | 
There wasn’t anybody to tell us 
What to do with it. 
This new world we've got 
Is a brand new baby 
And all the strained spinach 
And mashed bananas we were fed 
Don’t seem to agree with this child. 
Soro: It looks as though we need a 
new formula 
Only we don’t know where to find it. 
Soto: Frankly, we'd like to know 
What’s happened to you postwar plan- 
ners! 
Where are you? 
Soto: Remember us? 
Unison: We're the people 
Who got all excited 
About a Brave New World 
And Four Freedoms 
And the Century of the Common Man— 
And what was all that stuff 
About So Little Time, 
The Time is Now, 
A Time for Greatness . . . 
The only time we can see 
Seems to be slipping. 
Dark Voices: Well, all right... 
maybe from where you sit 
The Atlantic Charter got washed over- 
board 
In a sea of new cars and refrigerators, 
But back here — behind the typewriter, 
Freedom from Want 
And Freedom from Fear 
Are still very real — 
And whether you like it or not 
We still believe in them! 
Licut Voices: And furthermore, it 
seems to us 
That this Brave New World 
Might come a lot quicker 
If you left the moon alone 
And paid a little attention to the earth. 
Soto: It must seem funny 
To girls in France 
Or Italy or China 
When they think of us 
Eating goud food 
And being warm, 
And buying clothes 
When they'd sell their souls almost — 
For an old pair of shoes 
Or a pork chop. 
And still we grumble 
Becauge we have no butter 
Or no ‘stockings 
And not much sugar. 
But there’s something we want to make 
clear: 
UNISON: 
abundance! 
We get a guilty feeling 
Every time we see 
A groaning dinner table 
Or a window full of fur coats; 
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We're ashamed of our own 


And I know this is hard to believe... 
But we'd gladly give you the shirt off 


* our backs 


And divvy up our lunches with you 
If we only knew how. 
Soro: The trouble is ... 
too many people 
In our country and in yours 
Who don’t want to play square — 
Who'd rather sell Freedom from Want 
At a fat price 
And line their own pockets. 
Unison: Maybe we should add a 
postscript to this memo 
Saying, Washington: please take note: 
We are ready and willing 
To pay the price 
In taxes, shortages, 
Renewed rationing, 
And whatever else it would take 
To share our abundance with the rest of 
the world. 
Only don’t play us fcr suckers! 
Unison: Sometimes you have to won- 
der 
Where One World begins. 
We all seem to be waiting 
For somebody to hand out 
A set of rules — 
All done up in official paper 
With gold edges and a red seal 
Telling us how to make a United Na- 
tions work .. . 
And when you boil it all down 
Doesn't it just mean 
Knowing how to be decent to each 
other? 
Soto: I may not be smart about in- 
ternational politics 
But it does seem to me 
That one world, like charity, 
Has to begin right here at home. 
Soto: It wouldn’t be much skin off 
our noses 
To be friendly to people we don’t like. 
Soto: We could ask the new girl in 
the office 
To come eat lunch with us. 
Soto: And what if she happens to 
be a colored girl? 
Soto: What difference does that 
make? 
She has to eat, doesn’t she? 
Soto: And maybe it means going 
further than that... 
Soto: Maybe we've got to read more 
Than the headlines in the paper 
And try to understand what’s going 
ee 
Unison: Every day it seems like 
somebody else 
Goes out on strike — 
And if you read the full-page ads 
You might think the strikers were all 
wrong. 
But it must be something pretty im- 
portant 


there are 
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( Voice through ‘ter i 

Operator: Pardon me, Miss Wilson. 
This is Miss Clancy down at the switch- 
board. You left your phone off the hook 
and I couldn’t help hearing what you've 
said. Now I don’t mean to be nosey 
. . . but if you've been talking about 
girls like us — 

Why should we get all excited about 
strikes, 

And politics and United Nations ... 
Most of us'll be getting married, 

And why do we need to know all about 
that? 

Soto: Clancy, even if you and I ex- 
pect 
To do no more than marry our men 
And raise some kids 
We've certainly got some stake 
In what kind of world our kids have got 
to live in! 

Unison: Think it over, Clancy ... 
It’s only because the dice rolled our 
way 
That we're able to sit here 
Well-fed and warm 
And dream about tomorrow. 

The neatest trick of the week 
Will be to keep the dice rolled our way. 

SoLo: Maybe I've been talking big — 

Soto: But words like Freedom and 
Security and Peace are big words; 

Soto: And they need to be held close 
And thought over . . . and wept over 
And prayed over... } 

Unison: And we've got to see that 
everybody gets these things . 

All kinds of people . . . Big people and 
little people . . . 

Soro: I think especially little people. 

Unison: And this new world has got 
to be fought for 
Same as we fought for victory 
In the shooting war. 

The enemy is still the same: 

Evil, corruption, lies . . . 

Pushing the little guy around... 
Only this time there’s nobody 

To do the fighting for us. 

It’s our job — yours and mine 
And Anna’s and Mr. Bentley’s... 
And how it works out 

Maybe we'll never see; 

But some day your kid or mine 
Will see what the sun shines on 
After the rain is over. 

(Music softly up and down) 

ExLevator Operator: Going down. 
You must have worked late tonight, 
Miss Wilson. It’s raining outside now. 

Wuson: Yes, I know. 

(Music up-to finis) 


Reprinted from the Woman’s Press, by per- 
mission. 
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gentleman who kicked up his heels with such gay 
abandon in Alice’s Wonderland? 


“You are old, Father William,” the young man said, 
“And your hair has become very white; 

And yet you incessantly stand on your head — 
Do you think, at your age, it is right?” 


How cleverly Father William balanced an eel on the tip 
of his nose, how fiimble a somersault he turned in at the 
door, how adept he was at finishing off the entire goose, 
even the bones and the beak! But did you know that “Father 
William” was Lewis Carroll’s way of poking fun at another 
writer? Robert Southey, once poet laureate of England, long 
ago published a drearily preachy poem called “The Old 
Man’s Comforts, and How He Gained Them.” 

Carroll wrote “Father William” to ridicule Southey’s bor- 
ing verse. In short, “Father William” is a parody. 

Eric Larrabee, an editor of Harper's Magazine, has re- 
cently made political headlines with a parody upon one of 
parodist Carroll’s best-liked verses, “Jabberwocky.” Called 
“Diplomatic Jabberwocky,” Larrabee’s poem begins: 


"Twas greenwich and the gromyko 
Did byrnes and trygve in the lie. 
All evatt was the vandenberg, 

And the thomas connally ... 


Who knows, perhaps you yourself are a born parodist. 
Do you have a gift for mimicry, the knack of getting the 
speech mannerisms of your friends down pat? Can you 
twist old, flabby phrases into fresh, new forms? Then parody 
is for you. It is a kind of humorous imitation — light and 
entertaining, to be sure, but also serious literary criticism — 
if it is first-class parody. When one writer can mock an- 
other’s eccentricities as expertly as Carroll mimicked 
Southey, he has gone a long way towards exposing that 
writer's weaknesses. 

There are two main types of parody. One contents itself 
with a mere juggling about of an author’s words, and this 
type is more properly called burlesque. For example, you 
are familiar ‘with Burns’s famous lines from “To a Louse”: 


D satan “Father William,” that individualistic old 
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Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us! 








By shifting the lines a bit, we can burlesque Burns easily: 





Oh wad some power to others gie 
To see myself as I see me! 





A middle, or transitional, type of parody lies halfway 
between burlesque and high parody. Christopher Morley’s 
treatment of Gray’s “Elegy in a Country Churchyard” is a 
case in point. Gray wrote: 


Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 


Jown. 


night, 
Ww. 
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Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 


In Morley’s hands, the “tone” of Gray’s moralistic style 
is imitated (parody), while the last line undergoes a delight- 
fully shocking change (burlesque), Morley calls his verse 
“Elegy Written in a Country Coal-Bin”: 


Now fades the glossy, cherished anthracite; 
The radiators lose their temperature: 

How ill avail, on such a frosty night, 

The short and simple flannels of the poor! 


Sometimes a rare poet will even do a take-off on himself! 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, whom someone unkindly 
called “the child of the English vocabulary,” realized that 
he relied too heavily upon alliteration (repetition of sound 
in succeeding syllables), as this self-parody proves: 


From the depth of the dreamy decline of the dawn 
Through a notable nimbus of nebulous noonshine. . . . 


After much deep consideration, we have knocked off a 
few parodies of our own for you to go to work on. In each 
one a popular verse is used as a starting point. Can you 
name the verses? You will find that some lines have been 
lifted intact from the poet's. This is frowned upon by purists. 
In your own parodies you may not need to rely upon this 
device. 


EDDIE GUEST 


*Justifies the Position of the Dog-in-the-Manger 
It takes a heap o’ huntin’ just ¢’ find a place that’s home. 
An’ many a dog’s without these nights, compelled th’ 
streets t’ roam. 
An’ it don’t make any difference how rich ye get t be — 
A home, just any home a’tall, ’s becum a luxury. 


Home ain’t a place that gold will buy — leastwise, not 
with this shortage. 

Poor folks can’t keep above their heads even a leaky 
mortgage. 

So though it’s only a wooden box an’ a simple sop o’ hay, 

A manger, when it’s home t him, is where a dog must 
stay! 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


Speaks for the Dog-W bo-Fought-His-Own-Shadow 
If you can keep your head when all about you 
Are stepping out of line and getting served, 

If you can be polite when salesmen flout you 
And never give a kick where one’s deserved, 
If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 
Then, served at last, smile at an empty bin, 
You're a better man then I, my friend, and I 


Am Gunga Dian. 









s HEN I use a word,” Humpty Dumpty said to Alice- 
in-Wonderland, “it means just what I choose it to 
mean — neither more nor less.” 

“The question is,” said Alice, “whether you can make 
words mean so many different things.” 

“The question is,” said Humpty Dumpty, “which is to be 
master — that’s all.” Then he added: “They've a temper, 
some of them — particularly verbs: they’re the proudest — 
adjectives you can do anything with, but not verbs . . .” Then 
he exclaimed “Impenetrability,” which he defined as mean- 
ing that he'd had enough of that subiect. 

“That’s a lot to make one word mean,” Alice said in a 
thoughtful tone. 

“When I make a word do a lot of work like that,” said 
Humpty Dumpty, “I always pay it extra.” 

Some of those little verbs that came crowding around 
Humpty Dumpty for their pay on Saturday night were hard- 
worked, and no mistake. “Is, seems, has, goes, comes, says,” 
had all toiled during the week, telling what the subject was 
doing, or being, or saying. 

Yet we couldn’t write at all without those busy standard 
verbs. On the other hand, if we used only standard verbs 
and no others, we should be like someone who eats nothing 
but bread, day in, day out, with never a piece of cake or pie 
on Sunday. 

What reserves can you call in to relieve the overworked, 
everyday verbs? Well, first, synonyms. There is no need 
always to write he came, when you could use arrived, ad- 
vanced, approached, appeared, and many others; no need 
always to say he went when you might say, depending upon 
the shade of meaning you want, he departed, disappeared, 
traveled, or vanished. The well of the English language is 
deep and clear. With very little trouble you can dip up a 
synonym for any occasion. 

Going a step further, instead of using a verb that sug- 
gests action only, you can select one that gives manner as 
well. Thus, instead of writing “a young and dishevelled 
zany of a girl walked into the room,” you could say, “into 
the room bounced a young and dishevelled zany of a girl.” 
The verb would tell how she looked as well as the fact that 
she entered. In this sentence, “The cat arched his back in a 
mighty stretch,” the verb paints a picture. In “Hemlock 
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VERBS 
AT WORK 


Some should get time-and-a-half for overtime 


sticks snap and crackle in the fireplace,” we hear sound and 
see action. “The silence 6f expectation seeped into the 
room,” helps to build atmosphere through the verb. 

Skillfully used, verbs can do the work of several words, 
and we ought to pay them extra for it, as Humpty Dumpty 
did. In “gray-black smoke spirals up from the farm chim- 
neys,” the single verb takes the place, with great advantage 
to the sentence, of a phrase. In “Mrs. Thomas coiled herself 
in furs,” coiled is a portmanteau word into which action, 
and picture, and character are packed. 

The author who wrote the following sentence puts verbs 
to work for him: “A few moments before a horse jumps, it 
slows, sidles, gathers itself together; then it goes up like a 
monster wave and pitches down on the further side.” In 
students’ compositions I found such effective verbs as: “A 
boy who thrives on watermelon”; “an awkward boy ambled 
over”; “he snapped the radio on”; “the class milled around 
in the hall.” Can’t you imagine the commonplace verbs 
these writers avoided for better ones? 

See if you can select a more vivid verb for the stand-bys 
used in the following sentences. Try to give the reader some- 
thing more distinct, more descriptive than mere action — find 
a portmanteau for your thoughts: 

The house is located on the main street. 

There were storm clouds in the sky as we climbed up to 
the castle. 

The van came into sight. 

Many of the verbs that strike you in your reading as hap- 
pily chosen are really a part of a metaphor wherein the sub- 
ject is likened to something else. “The train writhes away,” 
reminds ‘you of a serpent. “The rain pecks at the window- 
pane,” like a woodpecker, of course. “The days roll down 
the slope toward spring,” like hoops. “The tin roof popped 
under the August sun,” like firecrackers. In choosing these 
comparisons, the writer is not trying to be “fancy,” but to 
be accurate, to pass on to you an exact idea of his own feel- 
ings or observations. That must always be your guide in 
choosing different verbs. Do the same thing for the motor; 
the air drill; the wind (no, not howled; that verb has been 
worked to death). 

Good writers skilltully coin verbs from nouns. Se do 
people in everyday conversation. I heard someone say the 
other day, perhaps with more wit than justice, “Was your 
trunk really lost, or was it G.I.’ed away?” I read, “He never 
sirred the captain”; “He briefed me quickly.” Today we 
are de-Nazifying Germany; we defrost the refrigerator; we 
unionize workers; we tenderize meat. All such verbs are 
made from nouns or adjectives by adding a prefix or a suf- 
fix, such as ize or fy. Sometimes no change is made in»the 
word; it is simply conjugated like any verb. 

Alert yourself to verbs. Try new ones. In time you will 
become a more interesting writer and talker, for your work. 
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By Mabel Lyon 


O THE hushed thousands present 
T the big, bright-green lawn, Mrs. 
Roosevelt said: “It was the people — 
all the people of this country and of 
the world — whom my husband loved. 
He would want them to enjoy the rest 
and peace at Hyde Park just as he did 
all the days of his life.” 
She stood straight and tall in black, 
and she ~ as smiling. All the seated 
visitors stood up to applaud the first 
gift of his home to his people by a Presi- 
dent of the United States. On his birth- 
day, next week, other thousands, many 
of them dignitaries of the United Na- 
tions, will be at Hyde Park again, side 
by side with the people who were his 
neighbors. They will shuffle or tiptoe 
through the rooms of President Roose- 
velt’s century-old house, looking at the 
things he left behind him, reading the 
milestones in the development of a 
great man. When they leave, they will 
believe they understand better the 
complex character of the President who 
served his country more than twelve 
years. The youngest among them knew 
no other President until April 12, 1945. 
This home of President Roosevelt, 
though large and stately, is no interior decorator’s dream. 
Much of the furniture looks scuffed, shabby, and lived-with. 
Most of it dates to that early period of the 1900s which is 
still a collector’s nightmare. Bizarre gifts — Arabian jewels, 
tapestries from the Dalai Lama of Tibet, a Chinese compass 
and dial of the 9th century — testify to President Roosevelt's 
world-wide prestige. The Oddities Room, in the basement, 
tells another story. It is filled with the patient, often tasteless 
handiwork of his people, done for him in their leisure and 
sent to him out of their love. Canes made of unheard-of 
materials, two portraits in stamps and feathers, one of Wash- 
ington, one of Mr. Roosevelt; gifts of all kinds for Fala, the 
President’s Scottie, and hundreds of other curiosities give 
mute evidence of the common people’s devotion, which 
overflowed even to his dog. ’ 
Entering the hallway of the house, a visitor may easily 
see in imagination the serious, only child, destined for the 
Presidency, working over his collections. Near the door 
stands a glassed-in case filled with some 300 birds that he 
began to mount and display at eleven. In front of the case 
is a bust of the young man the boy became, handsome 
and stil] serious. On a built-in hall seat his old hat and 
1947 
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Hyde Park tells a silent story 
of our wartime President 


raincoat are carelessly flung, as though 
he had just tossed them there. 

Upstairs the passage of time speaks 
again. Franklin Roosevelt’s boyhood 
room, unpretentious with its brass bed, 
bookcase, chest, and small table, holds 
many souvenirs of his youth. Above the 
door a banner reads, “The Harvard 
Crimson”— the campus paper he edited. 
A framed law degree and pictures of 
Campobello cover the walls. 

A still plainer bedroom, furnished 
with a carved walnut-bed, a wheelchair 
made from an office chair, and a lounge, 
was the President's grown-up room 
where he rested while he was at home. 
Its only beauty is a sweeping view of 
the Hudson River from the window 
overlooking an open porch. 

In the big library downstairs, the 
fireplace is flanked by two big leather 
chairs, each one a souvenir of Mr. 
Roosevelt's terms as governor of New 
York. The mahogany desk and chair are 
those used by him in the White House, 
often to work on his stamp collections 
in the evenings. The walls of the library 
are solidly lined with books. Above the 
bookcases hang marine paintings of 

ships and seascapes, the only type of art that Mr. Roosevelt 
really enjoyed. His respect for the artists was in direct ratic 
to the accuracy of the ship’s details. If the ship was shown 
quite correctly, the painting was good. 

Reflecting this same keen interest in the sea is the Presi- 
dent’s collection of ship models: Replicas of the fast China 
clippers; of Perry’s and Farragut’s frigates; of the Constitu- 
tion; of the first submarine, 1777, called “Bushnell’s Turtle” 
because of its shape; of the barque Mary, a Delano ship; sev- 
eral Mayflowers, and the Bounty, in which the historic mu- 
tiny against Captain Bligh broke out in 1789 as they drifted 
toward the East Indies. 

In contrast to the crowded biographical data presented 
by the objects in the house, the President's grave is stark 
simplicity. The visitors step through a guardian circle of 
ancient hemlock hedge, its somberness lightened by flower 
borders, into the rose garden. The whole level is dominated 
by a plain, quiet, rectangular block of marble. Only the 
dates of the President’s birth and death and of Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s birth break its white expanse. This monument fulfills 
Mr. Roosevelt’s wish, expressed in a memorandum of 1937: 
“A plain white monument . . . to be placed over my grave.” 





MAC 


I knew Mac, I knew him in that sort 
of detached way, you know, interested 
in what he did, but never talking to him 
much or anything. Maybe I liked him a 
little, too. Maybe I liked him a lot. But 
that doesn’t matter. I just want to tell 
you about Mac. 

He wasn’t really made for poetry, not 
Mac. He was tall, and slouched, and he 
had one of those sly smiles that always 
seems to linger on the lips of boys who 
stand too long on street corners. He 
liked cigarettes, and strong words, and 
the kind of jokes that bring loud laugh- 
ter. Poetry was a curse to him. God 
should never have put it in his soul. 

I shouldn’t have said that. I’m just 
bitter, I guess. Maybe Mac and poetry 
could have gotten along all right if it 
wasn't for Miss Welton, our English 
teacher. 

Tl never forget the day he brought 
her his first poem. He took it up to her 
desk, a gentle flush in his thin cheeks, 
but a sort of nervous pride, too. I sup- 
pose he’d written them before, and then 
thrown them away, or stuffed them in 
the drawer with his books or something. 
But he gained confidence in them, a 
little pride, perhaps. He hadn’t learned 
the thing she could teach him so well. 
Shame. Red, -purging shame. The kind 
of shame that can bind you, and drive 
you in blind fury and — but like I said, 
I’m bitter. 

Miss Welton read our essays and 
poems for us. I don’t know why. Her 
own voice was high, and squeaky, but 
she didn’t seem to trust us with our 
creations, She read them that day, in 
a chattering voice that hurt my ears. 
Stories and badly rhymed poems about 
love, and everything. Somewhere in 
the middle of the period, she squeaked, 

“To Marcus” 

“Death. 

What fear had you of death? 

It came softly from behind . . .” 

Her glasses slid down and her eye- 
brows shot up. 

“Mac Harding, did you write this?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“It’s wonderful!” 

And he sat there, his big body filled 
with the wonder of the thing he’d made, 
and he looked at her out of wide eyes, 
and there was the beginning of some- 
thing. In that minute he looked like he 
thought Miss Welton was wonderful — 
the ghost of Shakespeare maybe. He 
must have forgotten her stringy hair 
tacked in a flimsy bun, and her wiggly 
rabbit nose, 

He didn’t look like Mac at all. He 
looked like my little brother did after 
he licked the neighborhood bully, only 
minus the black eye, of course. 
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He would have done anything she 
told him, I think. Even go after the 
moon. 

“Mac, this is poetry, real poetry. Do 
you write like this often? You should, 
you should all the time. It was excellent, 
wasn't it class?” 

His face grew a peculiar scarlet. 

“You should be proud to be a poet. 
The stars are open to you, and a million 
rainbow fairy worlds. You'll see dia- 
monds, when others see only raindrops. 
You'll see elves where others see only 
ugly insects, you'll see—” I guess she 
couldn’t think of anything else he'd see, 
because she just asked him if he’d stay 
a few minutes after school. 

His yes was little more than a gulp, 
and the scarlet was turning dangerously 
purple. I thought Joan Hartnette would 
choke with laughter. 

I waited around a few minutes after 
school, just sort of hoping I might be. 
able to see him, and mention his poem, 
casually. I didn’t know him well. That 
may seem strange, but even in a small 
town like Clayton, there are divisions. 
Mac came from a different part of town, 
the dingy part that hovered on the 
northern outskirts. The part the mayor 
called the incubator of juvenile delin- 
quency, and Dad called a stinking rat 
hole. So you can see why I didn’t know 
him, — well, that is. 

I waited in the chemistry room and 
did a little makeup work. It was seven- 
teen minutes by the clock before he 
came down, whistling gently. I gathered 
up my books and went out in the hall. 

“Hi, Mac!” I grinned. 

“Hi!” 

“Say, that was a good poem you hand- 
ed in.” 

“Aw —” 

“It was, really.” 

That was all we said. Things like 
that were all we ever said. But it wasn’t 
by talking to Mac that I knew him. It 
was from watching the things he did, 
the way he moved his hands when 
he talked, the way he threw the long 
black hair out of his eyes. 
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He had a little green book, poems 


by Longfellow, I think. I walked down 
to my own locker, and banged the 
door noisily. 

I don’t know what Mac did’ that 
night, but I can guess pretty closely. 
He probably sat in that grey little room 
he shared with his father and stared 
at the wall and dreamed. Maybe he 
tried to read Longfellow because Miss 
Welton gave it to him. Maybe he went 
for a walk. But whatever he did, he 
was wide open to this wonderful thing 
that was suddenly his. Miss Welton 
could have taken him by the hand and 
shown him a whole new life. Instead, 
she told him about fairies and stars 
and gave him a book of poems by Long- 
fellow! Imagine that! 

Mac took a lot of ribbing during the 
next week or so, but he stood up under 
it pretty well at first. I think he was 
even going to try for that big state 
poetry contest that Miss Welton kept 
telling him about. Yes, he took it Ill 
pretty well, being called Shakespeare, 
and dubbed a sort of sissy by his pals. 
And it wasn’t their fault, either; they 
thought of poetry as something for harp- 
playing Willies and toe-dancing Elmers. 
You would have, too, if you'd heard 
Miss Welton talking about fairies and 
the gates of heaven. 

But it was the tea that did it. Miss 
Welton! invited several teachers and 
friends and asked Mac to come and 
read some of his poetry. Did you ever 
hear anything so silly? There’s a big 
kid just waiting to be told poetry is a 
man’s business, and she invites him to a 
tea. And he went. Went because for 
some queer reason he believed in her. 

Everytime I think of Mac at that 
tea, I half want to laugh, and I half 
want to cry. Joan’s mother went, and 
she told us all about it afterward. How 
he came in what must have been his 
best suit, his face perched on the col- 
lar like an over-ripe tomato. The way 
he sat on the edge of the davenport, 
his big hands moving nervously, con- 
scious of his bare wrists sticking out of 
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the too-short shirt sleeves. The awkward 
way he held his teacup, his silence in 
the presence of the chattering ladies. 
Joan’s mother said he had been there 
half an hour, with them asking him 
questions, when he stood up and put 
his cup down with a handful of words 
that made their faces red, and strode 
out of the room like a thunderbolt. 
The part that makes me laugh is the 
description of Miss Welton after he 
left, scurrying around like a nervous 
little rabbit, her face a flustered pink. 
I guess they calmed down in a few 
minutes — ladies usually do — and went 
on with their tea as though nothing 
much had happened. But plenty had. 
Mac forgot about poetry after that. 
He’s back with his old gang again, 
standing on a street corner with a 
cigarette between his lips. He doesn’t 
come to school much, and no one’s 
made any attempt to bring him back. 
Mac was kind of a problem, anyway. 
They’re letting him drift, and already 
forgetting the thing he had. They don’t 
say “Mac the poet” anymore; they say 
“Mac Harding, the leader of a bunch 
of hoodlums up in the North End.” 
Yes, I knew Mac, in a kind of de- 
tached way. Maybe I even liked him a 
little. Maybe a lot. And no matter what 
happens, no matter what becomes of 
him, I'll always remember what he 
might have been. 


Carol Reilley, 16 


Garfield High School 
Seattle, Washington 
Teacher, Miss Mary Ethel! Dixon 


This story seemed to your editor 
to have been written especially for 
the “Young Voices” page. The idea 
of poetry as a sturdy, human thing, 
intelligently related to the life of the 
times in which it is written, will seem 
familiar to most of you. Yet it cannot 
be over-emphasized, for some people 
have yet to outgrow the “rainbow and 
elves” kind of thinking upon the sub- 
ject. 

If poetry ever did belong to that 
frilly kind of world, it does no longer. 
Carol Reilley’s opinion is that Miss Wel- 
ton had enough taste to recognize good 
poetry, but that her taste was rigidly 
set in Victorian molds. The question 
arises: can a person’s judgment be so 
inconsistent? Miss Welton as Carol por- 


trays her did Mac harm. Also, she had 
evidently aroused actual dislike for 
poetry in many an embarrassed breast. 
Do you think Carol’s Miss Welton 
would have been able to recognize a 
real poet? Perhaps you will agree that 
the characterization of Miss Welton is 
not as well-handled as it might be. 

Poor Mac—he had something to give 
to the world and Miss Welton made him 
ashamed of it. Trying hard not to be 
her sort of poet, Mac became a no-good. 
Does it seem logical, however, that he 
could first respond to her so worship- 
fully and yet be completely disillusioned 
by the atmosphere of a tea party? How 
could Mac’s rebellion and Miss Wel- 
ton’s character have been better pre- 
sented? 

Considering the story apart from its 
theme, what do you think of the style 
Carol has employed? Does such casual 
writing help to make Mac more alive 
for you, or do you wish she had written 
in a “refined” way? Personally, we like 
the conversational tone here, but that 
is a matter of opinion. 

Carol prepares us for the story's 
end in the first three paragraphs. This 
creates a full-circle effect, enhanced by 
her repetition of “Maybe I liked him 
a little, etc.” at the conclusion. , 

Three poems by Mary Joe Dwire are 
beautifully simple, with the feeling of 
old Celtic poetry about them. They are 
slight and they have an innocent air, 
but they are highly suggestive—as good 
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poetry should be. Brevity is one of 
their virtues. In “Spring Song,” notice 
the interior rhyme. “Bittersweet” has a 
more philosophical tone than is found 
in her other ecstatic verse. 


Flight 


Swift, swift are the white dove’s wings 
But swifter far am I; 

For my heart can spin in a dozen ways, 
While a dove can only fly. 


Spring Song 


Come gay winds and day winds, March- 
into-May winds, 

Come slight winds and night winds, 
swift winds or light winds, 

Gather the songs I have known in the 
past; 

Gather the songs I have known. 

Blow them all into my heart again, 

Blow them into my-heart. 


Bittersweet 


Of fire and ice and beauty made, 
Thy beating heart's sweet flame 
Strives to burn through that cool glade 
Which shields thy grace and name 
From any taint of common gaiety, 
Passion, love or hate or care 
That assails the lowly laity 
And might soil thy spirit fair. 
Yet if that time should come 
When the fiirnace of thy soul 
Should burst out and overcome 
That glade of calm, would thy whole 
Be consumed in blazing flashes, 
Or the melting ice quench smoking 

ashes? 

Mary Joe Dwire, 15 


St. Mary's High School 
Colerade Springs, Cole. 
Teacher, Sister Martha 
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Sharpen your wits... 


SHORT CHANGE 


Try your hand at coining verbs from 
nouns by adding the prefix de. 

1. Change a share to leave. 

2.. Change a stove to throw into con- 
fusion. , 

8. Change a trip on horseback to 
make fun of. 

4. Change a symbolic mark to draw 
up plans. 

5. Change a short missive to indi- 
cate. 

6. Change an organ of the body to 
set free. 

7. Change a foundation to make low 
or less valuable. 

8. Change a clamp to contrive. 


WHAT'S THE RIGHT WORD 


These sentences from “The People’s 
Shrine” offer you a chance to review 
and possibly add to your vocabulary. 
Choose the right meaning for each 
italicized word. 

1. His respect for the artist was in 
direct ratio to the accuracy of the ship’s 
details. (a) contrast; (b) rating; (c) 
relation; (d) allowance. 

2. In contrast to the crowded bio- 
graphical data presented by the objects 
in the house. (a) times; (b) facts; (c) 
conclusions; (d) directions. 

8. Bizarre gifts testify to President 
Roosevelt’s worldwide prestige. (a) 
Oriental; (b) exotic; (c) odd; (d) for- 


eign. 


4. They understand better the com- 
plex character of the President. (a) 
prejudiced; (b) complicated; (e) 
biased; (d) puzzling. 

5. unpretentious with its brass bed. 
(a) unassuming; (b) unimportant; (c) 
unostentatious; (d) unsuitable. 


DEATH OF THE KING’S ENGLISH 


These words are all from “The Death 
of Red Peril.” Fit them in the serftences 
below. 


Chug Hunkered 
Leather Steppers 


- He got hold of some pretty fast 





. “If you let him get by Ill 


the soap out of you.” 
. “Some of that red variety could 


along pretty smart.” 








4. The other one just 
down with a mean look in his eyes. 





Can You 
| head? 


Early this semester in Test 2 you had 
one opportunity to find out how good 
you are at pinning down details im- 
portant to the main line of a simple 
news story. Did you keep a record of 
your score on that test? Here is your 
second chance —a chance to compare 
your score this week on spotting de- 
tails in a more detailed news piece with 
your earlier rating. 

The news story reprinted below re- 
ports rescue plans for the passengers 
of an airplane wrecked in the Swiss 
Alps recently. Read the story only once. 
Then answer as many of the questions 
as you can. If you are unable to answer 
all, reread the story to find the answers. 
How many were correct the first time? 
You should be able to make a perfect 
scere on your second try. 

“An Alpine rescue party of sixty Swiss 
mountaineers today reached the strick- 
en American Dakota transport plane 
which crash-landed in the glacial snows 
ef the Bernese Alps on Tuesday. 

“It appeared likely tonight that the 
plane’s eleven passengers, eight of 
whom have been reported as stretcher 
cases, will remain in the plane for the 





fifth night, and that the rescue party 
will not attempt to bring them down to 
Meiringen until tomorrow. The passen- 
gers now have food, bedding, clothing, 
and medical supplies, which were taken 
by the rescue party and dropped earlier 
by parachute. 

“In the United States, the Army Air 
Forces dispatched a Sikorsky helicopter 
Saturday night from Westover Field, 
Mass., to Switzerland to aid in the rescue 
operations. The helicopter, which was 
sent dismantled in two big transport 
planes, will be operated by two expért 
helicopter pilots, especially trained in 
rescue work, who were flown to West- 
over Field Saturday from California. 

“The stricken plane is lying half- 
buried in snow near the summit of the 
difficult Gault Glacier at an altitude of 
about 9,800 feet. The glacier itself is 
pitted with huge crevasses, some of 
them thirty or forty feet across. With 
the plane on the ice area five miles 
southeast of the 12,000-foot Wetter- 
horn, the rescue party had to cover ten 
airline miles to reach it. But their tor- 
tuous route, winding over jagged ridges 
and ‘ice fields, was much longer.” 


THE QUESTIONS 

1..How many members ure there in 
the rescue party? 

2. How many nationalities are repre- 
sented in the party? 

3. How many passengers were on the 
wrecked plane? 

4. What detail in the story tells you 
that eight of these are seriously injured? 

5. On what day of the week did the 
accident occur? sy 

6. If the rescue party proceeds ac- 
cording to plan how many nights will 
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the passengers have spent in the plane? 
. 7. Can you name four kinds of sup- 
plies the passengers have received? 

8. How did supplies reach them? 

9. What official organization sent a 
helicopter to aid in the rescue? 

10. How is it being transported? 

11. Name the starting point, a stop- 
ping point en route, and the destina- 
tion of the two rescue pilots who will 
man the helicopter. 

12. At what altitude is the wrecked 
plane? 

13. How many air-line miles did the 
rescue party cover to reach them? 


THE ANSWERS 
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WORD-OF-THE-MONTH 


The third installment in COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING is a tough one. It's called 
free association, and it means putting 
down all the words suggested to you 
by the phrase. You may use the two 
words together and singly. Some obvi- 
ous suggestions are group, selling, 
labor. Go as far as you like, but be 
able to justify your choices. 

This is your final chore in the WORD- 
OF-THE-MONTH Contest. The monitor 
of your class or your teacher has only 
to mail to us the winner of the class, 
by February Ist, and you're in the na- 
tional race! First prize will be $10.00; 
second prize, $5.00, and third a Colle- 
giate dicti Hi ble mentions 





» ‘ . 
to the number of ten will get glory” 


The rest will have the comfort of know- 
ing they have built them a statelier 
mansion of words. 


SCHOLASTIC 
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ID you ever hear of racing cater- 

pillars? No? Well, it used to be 

a great thing on the canal. My 

pa used to have a lot of them insects on 

hand every fall, and the way he could 

get them to run would make a man 
have his eyes examined. 

The way we raced caterpillars was to 
set them in.a napkin ring on the table, 
one facing one way and one the other. 
Outside the napkin ring was drawed a 
circle in chalk three feet acrost. Then 
a man lifted the ring and. the handlers 
was allowed one jab with a darning 
needle to get their caterpillars started. 
The one that got outside the chalk cir- 
cle the first won the race. 

I remember my pa tried out a lot of 


breeds, and he got hold of some pretty _ 


fast steppers. But there wasn’t one of 
them could equal Red Peril. 

Pa came acrost Red Peril down in 
Westernville.. Ma’s relatives resided 
there, and it being Sunday, we'd all 
gone into church. We was riding back 
in a hited rig when all of a sudden Pa 
hollers, “Whoa!” and set the horse right 
down on the breeching. Then he was 
out on the other side of the road right 
down in the mud, a-wropping up some- 
thing in his handkerchief. “What you 
doing, Pa?” says Ma. “What you got 
there?” Pa put his handkerchief back 
into his inside pocket and come back 
over the wheel. “Leeza,” he said, “I got 
the fastest caterpillar in seven counties. 
It’s an act of Providence I seen him, 
the way he jumped the ruts.” “It’s an 
act of God I ain’t laying dead under the 
back end of that horse,” says Ma. “I've 
gone and spoilt my Sunday hat.” “Never 


By Walter D. Edmonds 


There was no racer on the cangql 


to equal thet caterpillar 
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mind ” says Pa; “Red Peril will earn 


~ youg new one.” Just like that he named 


bith. He was the fastest caterpillar in 
seven counties. 

When we got back into the boat, 
while Ma was turning up the supper, 
Pa set him down to the table and 
pulled out the handkerchief. “You two 
imps stand there and there,” he says to 
me and my sister, “and if you let him 
get by I'll leather the soap out of you.” 

So we stood there and he undid the 
handkerchief, and out walked one of 
them red, long-haired caterpillars. He 
walked right to the middle of the table, 
and there he took a short turn and put 
his nose on his tail and went to sleep. 

“Who'd think that insect could make 
such a break for freedom as I seen him 
make?”. says Pa, and he got out an 
empty Brandreth box and filled it up 
with some towel and put the caterpillar 
inside. “He needs a rest,” says Pa. “He 
needs to get used to his stall. When he 


RED PERIL 


limbers up I'll commence training him. 
Now, then, don’t none of you say a 
word about him.” 

He got out a pipe and sat there smok- 
ing and figuring, and we could see he 
was studying out just how he’d make a 
world-beater out of that bug. Next 
day we hauled up the Lansing Kill 
Gorge. Ned Kilbourne, Pa’s driver, 
come aboard in the morning, and he 
took a look at that caterpillar. He took 
him out of the box and felt -his legs and 
laid him down on the table and went 
clean over him. “Well,” he says, “he 
don’t look like a great lot, but I've 
knowed some of that red variety could 
chug along pretty smart.” Then he 
touched him with a pin. It was a sud- 
den sight. 

It looked like the rear end of that 
caterpillar was racing the front end, but 
it couldn’t never quite get by. Afore 
either Ned or Pa could get a move, Red 

(Continued on page 2A) 
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Congress at Work 


President Harry S. Truman delivered 
his State of the Union message to a 
joint session of the Republican-led 
United States Congress. He called on 
industry to hold the line on prices, and 
warned labor not to ask for increases 
in wages which would force price 
boosts. He called for greater harmony 
between labor and management. 

He proposed a bill to provide half a 
million public low-rental housing units 
in the next four years. Mr. Truman also 
called for the enactment of bills he had 
proposed last year, particularly his 
health insurance program, and the 
Army-Navy merger. 

In the international field, President 
Truman recommended a law to permit 
the entry of more displaced persons in 
the United States. He also hoped that 
the United States would work to make 
world trade as free as possible. 

Before the President’s speech, Joseph 
W. Martin Jr., Republican House mi- 
nority leader for the past eight years, 
was elected Speaker of the House. He 
succeeded Democrat Sam Rayburn of 
Texas, now the Minority Leader. 

The opening of the Senate provoked 
a tense situation which threatened to de- 
lay indefinitely the work of the upper 
chamber. As the second of 36 senators 
elected or re-elected in November came 
forward to take the oath of office, the 
fireworks began. The senator in ques- 
tion was Theodore G. Bilbo of Missis- 
sippi. Republicans, and some Demo- 
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Maj. Gen. L. W. Rooks, expert in 
relief work, is new UNRRA chief. 


crats, were determined to bar him from 
his Senate seat. 

Bilbo was already under investiga- 
tion for his “white supremacy” election 
campaign, for being a member of the 
Ku Klux Klan, and for supposedly ac- 
cepting improper campaign contribu- 
tions from war contractors. The parlia- 
mentary fight around Bilbo’s right to 
take the Senate oath ended suddenly 
when he was taken to a New Orieans 
hospital for medical treatment. 

The Senate named Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg of Michigan was Presi- 
dent pro tempore. Since there is no U. 
S. Vice President, Vandenberg will serve 
as Senate presiding officer. Senator Wal- 
lace H. White Jr. of Maine is thé new 
Majority Leader. 

, SURE 
‘WE CAN EAT 
IT AND 


HAVE 
IT 
Too! 


Talburt in Th ~an Francisco News 


No Kiddin’? 
Will "GOP Congress do the job? 


Many Wartime Laws Out 


What Happened: A proclamation, 
signed by President Truman and Secre- 
tary of State James F. Byrnes and 
stamped with the great seal of the 
United States of America, signaled the 
end of hostilities of World War II. 

The Presidential proclamation was 
issued for legal reasons. It ended im- 
mediately 18 emergency Federal laws. 
Thirty-three other laws will end in six 
months to a year. These laws were 
passed by Congress during the war. 
They all contain clauses stating that 
they would remain in effect until the 
end of hostilities, or shortly afterward, 

Among the laws affected are: 
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(1) The Government’s power to 
seize and operate strike-bound factories 
and mines. (The Government will have 
to turn back the coal mines to their 
owners before July 1.) 

(2) Wartime taxes on luxury items, 
including furs, jewelry, movies and 
other entertainment, and travel. 

What’s Behind It: There are still sev- 
eral steps to be taken before the United 
States is legally at peace. President 
Roosevelt proclaimed “states of emer- 
gency” in 1939 and 1941. These, and 
the “state of war” itself, can be ended 
only by Congressional action. 

President Truman’s proclamation 
came just before the corvening of the 
Republican-dominated Eightieth Con- 
gress. By voluntarily ending many of 
his wartime powers, the President ap- 
parently was expressing further coopera- 
tion with the GOP. 


A-Bomb in Civilian Clothes 


What Happened: The atomic bomb 
is now a civilian. President Truman 
signed an executive order transferring 
control of all domestic atomic projects 
to the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission. The five-man Commission, 
headed by Chairman David E. Lilien- 
thal, replaces the Army’s Manhattan 
District, the code name for wartime 
atomic development. 

Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, who has 
commanded Manhattan District since 
September, 1942, retired from his post. 
The civilian Commission’s general man- 
ager, who will take over most of Gen- 
eral Groves’ duties, is Carroll L. Wilson. 
He is a 36-year-old Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology engineer and will 
receive an annual salary of $15,000. 

What’s Behind It: The last Congress 
passed legislation removing atomic en- 
ergy from full military control. Lilien- 
thal and his associates were appointed 
by the President in October, 1946. They 
will be advised and aided by War De- 
partment and Army personnel, but are 
in full charge of all atomic energy 
matters. 

The Commission will control the work 
of 43,700 workers. Atomic energy re- 
search and development plants are lo- 
cated in 18 states. They include the 
great plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn.; the 
Hanford Engineering Works at Rich- 
land, Wash.; and the Los Alamos, New 
Mexico laboratory. 
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EVENTS 


What Happened: A long-awaited gift 
to China’s 450,000,000 people was the 
adoption of a new permanent constitu- 
tion for the country by the National 
Assembly. This new charter takes effect 
in one year. 

The document was approved after 
41 days of heated discussion. The Com- 
munists, who say they control a ter- 
ritory inhabited by 140,000,000 Chi- 
nese, refused to take part in the As- 
sembly. 

China’s new Constitution is quite 
lengthy. It consists of no less than 175 
articles — blending many features of 
the American and British forms of 
democracy. Its main provisions are: 

(1) Universal voting rights and the 
secret ballot. 

(2) The election of a National As- 
sembly by direct vote every six years. 
This body is to exercise political power 
on behalf of the people. 

(3) A president, with wide powers, 
to be.chosen by the Assembly. 

(4) The election of the main law- 
making body, the legislative yuan 
(yuan means “council” ) ; and of the con- 
trol yuan, the upper house or senate. 

(5) In addition, there is to be 
created an executive yuan (or cabinet) 
and a judicial yuan (similar to our 
Supreme Court). 





Wide World 
Halian artist puts finishing touch 
on new gondola for Venice's canals. 
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CHINA GETS A LONG-AWAITED CONSTITUTION 


National , elections wil] take place 
this autumn. Before that time the pres- 
ent government is to be enlarged by the 
inclusion of public men not-members of 
the official Kuomintang party. 

What’s Behind It: The drafting of the 
Chinese constitution goes back 25 years 
to the days of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the 
George Washington of the Chinese 
Revolution. It was his dream tv trans- 
form China into a modern democratic 
republic, But.the wars with Japan and 
the civil strife between the Nationalists 
and the Chinese Communists delayed 
the fulfillment of that dream. 

Finally, in January, 1946, General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek summoned an 
all-party Political Consultative Confer- 
ence which included representatives of 
the Kuomintang, Communist, and minor 
parties. The present constitution is 
largely based on the recommendations 
of that conference. Then a constituent 
assembly was convened in Nanking, 
on Nov. 15, to draw up the final text. 
The Communists decided to stay away. 

The new charter is important be- 
cause it abolishes the one-party con- 
trol of the government. Its success 
will depend on the peaceful settlement 
of the differences between the Na- 
tionalists and the Communists. 


Public Hearings for ITO 


What Happened: A new precedent 
has been set by the U. S. Government. 
It has decided to ask the views of the 
American public on an important issue 
of foreign policy. The State Depart- 
ment announced that it will hold open 
hearings in six cities to tap American 
public opinion on the proposed charter 
of the International Trade Organization. 

What’s Behind It: The ITO, which 
is sponsored by the United Nations, 
held its organizational meeting in Lon- 
don last November. All major countries 
except Russia were represented. The 
conference adopted a draft of a world 
trade charter. The charter is to be com- 
pleted at a second session of the ITO 
preparatory committee scheduled to 
open at Geneva, Switzerland, on April 
8. A world trade conference of Sixty 
nations is planned for this fall so ITO 
may become operative by mid-1948. 

The purpose of the ITO is to expand 


23 
world commerce through the lowering 


of international trade barriers, such as 
high tariffs. Economic peace is con- 
sidered by many leaders an essential 
step to prevent war. 


Atomic Report Completed 


What Happened: The United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission (com- 
posed of the eleven members of the 
Security Council plus Canada) ap- 
proved a plan for the international con- 
trol of atomic energy. The vote was 
ten to nothing, with Russia and Poland 
not voting. 

The Commission's plan is the same 
as the original proposals made by the 
American representative, Bernard M. 
Baruch, on June 14, 1946. Just before 
the plan went to the Security Cor il 
for final judgment, Baruch and his five 
aides resigneu. The elder statesman said 
he felt his job was completed. He said 
further that he saw no reason why the 
U. S. should not continue to manu- 
facture A-bombs until the U.N. atomic 
treaty is effective. 

What's Behind It: The plan adopted 
by the Commission is a report to the 
U.N. Security Council. It is up to the 
Council to make it a law binding on all 
the member-nations of the U.N. But 
in the Security Council each of the Big 
Five (U. S., Britain, Russia, France 
and China) has veto power. Four of 
the Big Five favor the plan. Only Rus- 
sia is opposed to it. The main issue 
dividing the two camps is Russia’s re- 
fusal to give up her right in the Security 
Council to veto punishment of any: na- 
tion that might violate the ban on 
atomic weapons. 


“HERE AND THERE” 


Upholding the Senate’s Dignity. Soon 
after Congress opened, Washingtonians 
discovered the identity of the “strange 
man” in the front row of the Senate 
chamber, He was veteran Senator 
Alben W. Barkley, former Democratic 
Majority Leader, sporting a brand 
new moustache. “The people voted for 
a change in November,” he explained, 
“so I made one.” 

Anything for a Snore. The British 
Broadcasting Company tried out a new 
type of television program which 
promptly boomeranged. A _ hypnotist 
stood before the television camera, 
practicing his art on the British public. 
He was so effective that the broadcast 
directors and engineers fell asleep, 
Either television or hypnotism, the 
BBC decided, would have to go. 
Hypnotism went. 







Death of Red Peril 
0 (Continued) 


Peril had made a turn around the sugar 
‘bow! and run solid aground in the but- 
ter dish. 

Pa let out a loud swear. “Look out he 
don’t pull a tendon,” he says. “Butter’s 
a bad thing. A man has to be careful. 
Jeepers I'll handle him myself,” he says, 
picking up Red Peril and taking him 
over to the stove to dry. 

There was something extraordinary 
about that caterpillar. He was intelli- 
gent. It seemed he just couldn't abide 
the feel of sharp iron. It got so that if 
Pa reached for the lapel of his coat, Red 
Peril would light out. It must have been 
he was tender. 

We was all terribly proud of that 
bird. Pa took to timing him on the 
track. He beat all known time holler. 
He got to know that as soon as he 
crossed the chalk he would get back 
safe in his quarters. Only when we tried 
sprinting him across the supper table, if 
he saw a piece of butter, he'd pull up 
short and bolt back where he come 
from. He had a mortal fear of butter. 

Well, Pa trained him three nights. It 
was a sight to see him there at the 
table, a big man with a needle in his 
hand, moving the lamp around and 
studying out the identical spot that 
caterpillar wanted most to get out of 
the needle’s way. Pretty soon he found 
it, and then he says to Ned, “I'll race 
him agin all comers at all odds.” “Will,” 
says Ned, “I guess it’s safe.” 

Well, Pa raced him a couple of times 
and he won easy. Pa cleared up close 
to a hundred dollars in three races. 
That caterpillar was a mammoth won- 
der, and word of him got going so it 
was hard to race him around here. 

But about that time the dockkeeper 
of Number One came across a pretty 
swift article that the people around 
Rome thought high of. And as our boat 
was headed down the gorge, word got 
ahead about Red Peril, and people be- 
gan to look out for the race. 

We come into Number One about 
four o'clock, and Pa tied up right there 
and went on shore with his box in 
hiis pocket and Red Peril inside the 
box. The lock-tender, Henry Buscerck, 
owned the caterpillar. Him and Pa set 
their caterpillars on a table for the 
crowd to see. Buscerck’s caterpillar was 
a handsome brute, bright bay with 
black points and a short fine coat. But 
Pa didn’t bother to look at him. Red 
Peril was a natural marvel, and he 
knew it. 

Buscerck was a sly man, and he 
must’ve heard about Red Peril—right 
from the beginning, as it turned out; for 
he laid out the course in yeller chalk. 
S used Pa’s ring, a big second-hand 
_ one he'd bought just for Red Peril. They 


WALTER D. EDMONDS con- 
siders himself lucky to have been 
born in New York State (Boonville), 
for, he says, it is almost in miniature 
a cross-section of the entire United 
States. He also believes that it is good 
for a future writer to grow up on a 
farm where he can take part in the 
life of the neighborhood and learn 
its origins and history by listening 
to grown people’s talk. Boonville is 
on the Black River Canal, and it still 
teems with legends told by old boat- 
men, lumberjacks, and farmers who 
long for a return of the vanished, 
fabulous days of the Erie Canal. 

Edmonds’ four books have been 
about this up-state country. Rome 
Haul, Drums Along the Mobawk, 
Chad Hanna, The Big Barn, and Erie 
Water were all great successes as 
well. So was Mostly Canallers, from 
which the sad story of Red Peril is 
taken. “Young Ames,” which ran in 
the Saturday Evening Post, tells about 
the old New York City of 1800. Mr. 
Edmonds is giving his children the 
same kind of varied, pleasant life he 
had, largely because he has never 
found anything more enjoyable than 
summers in Boonville, winters in 
Cambridge, and conversation when- 
ever possible. 


Oe ee 


laid out a lot of money and lifted the 
ring. The way Red Peril histed him- 
self out from under would raise a man’s 
blood pressure twenty notches. I swear 
you could see the hair lay down oh his 
back. Why, that black-pointed bay was 
left nowhere! It didn’t seem like he 
moved. 

But Red Peril was just gathering him- 
self for a fast finish over the line when 
he seen it was yeller. He reared right 
up; he must’ve thought it was butter, 


-by jeepers, the way he whirled on his 


hind legs and went the way he’d come. 
Pa begun to get scared, and shook his 
needle behind Red Peril, but that cater- 
pillar was more scared of butter than of 
cold steel. He passed the other insect 
before he got halfway to the line. But 
when he got to that line, danged if that 
caterpillar didn’t shy agin and run 
around the circle twicet, and then it 
seemed like his heart had gone in on 
him, and he crept back to the middle 
of the circle and lay there hiding his 
head. It was the pitifulest sight a man 
ever looked at. You could almost hear 
him moaning, and he shook all over. 
I've never seen a man so riled as Pa 
was. He picked up Red Peril and he 
says. “This here’s no race.” He picked 


up his money and he says, “The course 
was illegal with that yeller chalk.” Thea 
he squashed the other caterpillar, which 
was just getting ready to cross the line, 
and he looks at Buscerck and says, 
“What're you going to do about it?” 

Buscerck says, “I'm going to collect 
my money. My caterpillar would have 
beat.” 

“If you want to call that a finish you 
can,” says Pa, pointing to the squashed 
bay caterpillar, “but a baby could see 
he’s still got to reach the line. If it was 
any other map owned him, Id feel 
sorry I squashed him.” 

“You got to pay,” Buscerck says. “A 
man can’t get away with no such ex- 
cuses in the city of Rome.” 

Pa didn’t say nothing. 

“Tll have you arrested for this,” says 
Buscerck. 

“All right,” says Pa, “but if I ever 
catch you around this lock again Ill 
let you feel what my fist weighs.” 

But next morning the sheriff comes 
aboard and arrests Pa with a warrant 
and takes him afore a justice of the 
peace. That was old Oscar Snipe. 

“I hear you’ve got a good caterpil- 
lar,” says the judge, “what breed is it?” 

Pa says he was a red one. 

“That’s a good breed,” says Oscar, 
folding his hands. “I kind of fancy the 
yeller ones myself. You're a conne- 
sewer,” he says to Pa, “and so’m I, and 
between ourselves I'd like to show you 
one. He’s a neat a stepper as there is 
in this country.” He fetched a box out 
of his back pocket and shows us a sweet 
little yeller one. 

Pa slung his eyes on the insect which 
Oscar was holding, and it seemed like 
he’d just got an idee. 

“Fast?” he says, deep down. “That 
thing run! Why a snail could spit in his 
eye. 

Old Oscar ‘come to a boil quick. 
“Forty dollars!” he snaps. 

And Pa pays and says, “It’s worth it!” 

Well, we raced Red Peril nine times 
after that, all along the Big Ditch, and 
you can hear to this day—yes, sir—that 
there never was a caterpillar alive could 
run like Red Peril. Pa got rich onto him. 
He allowed to buy a new team in the 
spring. If he could only’ve started a 
breed from that bug, his fortune would 
have been made. 

But soon the time come that comes 
to all caterpillars. And it goes to show 
that a man ought to be as careful of his 
enemies as he is lending money to his 
friends. 

We was hauling down the Lansing 
Kill again and we'd just crossed the 
aqueduct over Stringer Brook when the 
lock-keeper that minded it come out 
and says there was quite a lot of money 
being put up on a caterpillar they'd 
collected down in Rome. 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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Topay you are offered one of the 
truly great educational opportuni- 
ties of all time. And, if you grad- 
uate at mid-term, and act quickly 
afterward, your ambition for higher 
education may be fulfilled. 


Any young man who enlists in 
the new Regular Army, and serves 
90 days, one day of which must 
occur before the official termina- 
tion of World War II, is entitled to 
the remarkable educational benefits 
under the GI Bill of Rights. (A 
3-year enlistment allows you to 
choose any branch of service which 
has quotas to be filled and overseas 
theater which has openings. You 
may also enlist for 144 or 2 years.) 

As soon as you have completed 
your first three months of service 
you are entitled, after honorable 
discharge, to a year of education 
in your favorite college, trade or 


business school for which you can 
qualify. In addition, each month 
of active duty prior to the ter- 
mination of the war entitles you to 
another month of post-service edu- 
cation, up to a total of 48 months. 
Your tuition, laboratory fees, 
etc.,;up to $500 per ordinary 
school term will be paid by the 
government. You will receive $65 
a month living allowance; $90 a 
month if you have dependents. 


The sooner you enlist, the more 
months of service you will have to 
your credit when the war is de- 
clared ended. Meanwhile, you will 
have the Army’s own splendid 
training and experience in one or 
more of many skills and trades. 

There are many other advan- 
tages of joining the Regular Army. 
Get all the facts about it at your 
U. S. Army Recruiting Station. 
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ERE is “The Ideal Teacher,” accord- 
ing to more than 1700 high school 
students participating in this Jam Ses- 
sion: » 
He (or she) must be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the subject taught; be fair, 
impartial, and considerate, but use firm 
discipline in the classroom; be cheerful, 
friendly, and helpful with the students 
both in and out of the classroom; always 
be neatly dressed; have a sense of humor 
and enjoy a joke, even if it’s “on him!” 
Because of the number of students 
contributing their opinions, this Jam 
Session will be split into two sections. 
Some of the best-expressed and most 
representative are printed below; others 
will be printed in the next issue, Feb- 
ruary 3. 


TODAY'S SUBJECT 
The Ideal Teacher 


My ideal teacher is a warm, under- 
standing, and real human being. He 
treats his pupils as equals, not as an 
inferior class of people who cannot 
think or talk or write properly without 
his aid. He realizes that teachers also, 
not only pupils, make mistakes. He 
doesn’t overload his pupils with home- 
work, yet he gives them enough so that, 
at the end of the term, there is no empty 
feeling in their heads concerning his 
subject. He has a sense of humor and 
understands the younger generation he 
teaches. He has a fair system of grad- 
ing, and shows no favoritism. He gives 
credit where credit it due. If the teacher 
is a woman, she dresses neatly and 
attractively in bright, morale-building 
clothes — no dull, drab ones! 


Helen Paczolt 
Central Sr. H. $., Johnstown, Pa. 


I like the same things in teachers that 
most students like — courtesy, kindness, 
and understanding. In other words, if 
a teacher likes the pupils, they will ap- 
preciate the teacher’s efforts. 


Ronald Emerine 
Central H. S., Pueblo, Colo. 


My ideal teacher is one who treats 
students as equals, and not as if she 
were a “divine right” tyrant. She would, 
however, know when to “get tough” 
enough to administer much-needed dis- 
cipline. She has a sense of humor, as 





The subject for the next Jam Session 
will be THE IDEAL HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENT. What are the personal qual- 
ities and characteristics which make for 
success in high school —in the class- 
room and in school activities? 

Both students and teachers are invited 
to send in their opinions on the subject 
of THE IDEAL HIGH SCHOOL STU- 
DENT. Extra space will be devoted to 
Jam Session so that she opinions of both 
may be included. 

Letters must be mailed not later than 
February 15th to Gay Head, Scholastic 
Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., Nev’ York 
17, N. Y. If you do not wish your name 
printed, please say ‘so, but all letters 
must be signed with name and school 
address to be eligible. — Gay Head. 


well as an ability to set her pupils at 
ease in the classroom, and be friends 
with them outside the classroom. She 
must be honest, sincere, and frank in 
dealing with students, their problems, 
and their parents. 


Bob Meeker 
Rock Island (ill.) Sr. H. S. 


When you ask her a question she 
doesn’t gasp and say, “Why! You should 
know that! We had it in the 8th grade!” 

” Gertrude Anderson 


Croton-Harmon H. (S., Croton- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 


We were discussing some childish 
prank which she made seem important 
but not horrible. I think she made an 
impression on all her classes for a long 
time to come, simply because she was 
able to put herself in our places, under- 
stand the things we did, and laugh at 
the things we thought were funny. She 
was a human being! 

Mary Lee Ness nl 
Central H. S., Red Wing, Minn. 


The ideal teacher has, above all, a 
sincere and deep interest in his profes- 
sion. If he doesn’t, he is either a bore or 
a tyrant. He should be interested in his 
pupils as individuals; not as machines, 
into which he either pours or pounds 
the technicalities of Biology or English. 
And he must, must, must have a sense 
of humor. 

Gloria Allen 
Bremerton (Wash.) H. S$. 





A teacher I had in the first year of 
one of my favorite subjects expressed 
her genuine interest and enjoyment in 
teaching the subject. I believe it was 
because of this that I also developed 
such an interest in the subject. Interest 
in the student is also very important, 
If the teacher seems to care whether 
or not you fail or pass, you are spurred 
on to do the work to the best of your 
ability. . 

Eleanor Lee 

Gardner (Mass.) H. $. 


Taker 

55 parts of education, 25 parts under- 
standing toward the student, 15 parts 
of humor, and 5 parts of sense of per- 
sonal appearance. 


Mix all this well, and you'll have a 


teacher who’s really swell! 


Werner Lipton 
Cooley H. S., Detroit, Mich. 


She must be worthy of respect, yet 
be friendly with the students. She must 
be tolerant, yet play fair. She must be 
willing to explain something to us, yet 
not make us feel like dumbbells. She 
must let the students feel free to express 
their views of certain points, yet not 
contradict every statement they make. 
She must be equally fair to all students, 
not have a special “teacher’s pet.” She 
must be a good friend and a good in- 
structor combined. 

Emily Mclivenny 
New Castle (Pa.) Sr. H. $. 


Now, take Grable and Turner for looks, 
Bacall and Lamarr for poise 
And make them into a teacher, 
Wouldn’t school be fun for the boys? 
No! I don’t care for a pin-up 
Or a cover girl for the Satevepost; 
The teacher I'd like for my ideal 
Is the one who teaches the most. 

David Lilly 


Shady Springs H. S., Beaver, W. Va. 


My ideal teacher enters the room © 
with a smile on her face and has a © 
pleasant remark with which to greet © 
the class. She knows her subject ma- ~ 
terial and is able to present it to the © 
class in an understandable and interest- — 


ing manner. Another important quality © 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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vee’ THE BEST YEARS OF OUR LIVES 
(RKO. Produced by Samuel 
Goldwyn. Directed by William 
Wyler.) 


The Editors have chosen RKO’s The 
Best Years of Our Lives as their Movie- 
of-the-Month for January. This is the 
first film in many months that has even 
attempted to face real problems of to- 
day. 

It is the story of three veterans who 
come home to a changed town and 
changed times. After the war, the three 
men—a sailor, an infantry sergeant 
and a_bombardier captain — meet 
aboard a plane heading for Boone City, 
their hometown in the Mid-West. Al- 
though the men come from different 
walks of life, they keep track of each 
other during the difficult days of their 
readjustment. Each of the veterans has 
a different problem to solve, and each 
solves it in his own way. 

Sailor Homer Parrish (Harold Rus- 
sell) comes home minus both hands. 
Although Homer has become skillful in 
the use of mechanical hooks that re- 
place his hands, he feels embarrassed 
and tense with his childhood sweet- 
heart. Although she tries desperately to 
reassure him that her feelings have not 
changed, Homer is afraid that she pities 
rather than loves him. Harold Russell, 
who plays Homer, actually lost his own 
hands in the war; he shows a deep 
understanding of the role. 


Sergeant Al Stephenson (Fredric 


March), a banker before the war, comes 
home to a loving wife and family. But 
he feels awkward and ill at ease with 
his children, who have grown up in 
his absence. He finds it hard to return 





“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


to his work at the bank where he is 
under orders to be strict with GI loans. 

Captain Fred Derry (Dana An- 
drews), a former soda jerker, returns 
to find his wife running around with 
any man who will pay for her good 
time. Once Fred takes off his uniform 
and dons civilian clothes, his wife no 
longer finds him attractive. To add to 
Fred’s disillusion, he finds that, al- 


“though he had the ability and courage 


to rise to a captain in the Air Corps, no 
one at home thinks he’s good enough to 
be anything but a soda jerker. 


Peace Teresa Wright, 
I 


Myrna Loy, Hoagy 


, = Carmichael, Vir- 

= = ginia Mayo, Cathy 
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TEOR THE WO\ THEA ans’ friends and 
Mevie-of-the-Month  /2mily. 


Dialogue in the 

film is realistic. The 
scenes in Boone 
City are so redfistic 
that they might be your town or our 
town. 
' There are only a few weaknesses in 
the film. It is too long and slow-paced. 
A sequence in which the middle-aged 
banker goes on a “homecoming binge” 
is prolonged and burlesqued to the point 
of being tiresome and in poor taste. 
In the difficult treatment of the sailor 
who lost his hands, the camera seems 
to focus on his mechanical hooks too 
much; the sailor himself loses character. 
He becomes simply the boy with the 
mechanical hooks. 

But all of these flaws are of second- 
ary importance beside the honesty and 
purposeful sympathy of the film as a 
wholé. 


Seal for January 
is awarded to RKO 
for THE BEST YEARS 
OF OUR LIVES. 


MOVIE CHECKLIST 


Drama: “““The Best Years of Our 
Lives. ““The Razor’s Edge. ““Magnifi- 
cent Doll. “The Wicked Lady. “My Broth- 
er Talks to Horses. “Undercurrent. 
vrrit’s a Wonderful Life. ““Humor- 
esque. “Stairway to Heaven. ““Swell 
Guy. 

Musical: “Till the Clouds Roll By. 
“Song of the South. “Cross My Heart. 
“The Time, The Place, The Girl. 

Western: ““My Darling Clementine. 
“Sioux City Sue. “California. 

Comedy: “Abie’s Irish Rose. “The Per- 
fect Marriage. 
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Esterbrook has the 
right idea for a fountain pen. 
Esterbrook gives you a choice 
of 33 different points so your 
Esterbrook Pen will match your 
handwriting exactly. 


And the point of any Esterbrook 
Pen is-renewable! You can put in 
a new point any time yours is dam- 
aged ... and in just a second. 


Gsterbrook 


“RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Short Shots 


Al Schacht, the baseball clown, claims 
his grandpa was a big leaguer, too. One 
day an opposing pitcher hit Gramps 
on the head with a pitch. The ball made 
a loud “c-l-u-n-k” and then sailed over 
the fence for a home run. 

Nonsense, you say? How could a 
man hit a ball over the fence with his 
head? “Well,” claims Al, “Grandpa had 
bats in his belfry!” 

Paul Dorsey, of Springfield, Mass., 
wants me to settle an argument. He bet 
a friend that “Snooks” Dowd, of Lehigh 
University, made the longest run in foot- 
ball history. Paul doesn’t remember 
exactly how far “Snooks” ran, but he 
does recall something about “Snooks” 
running the wrong way. “Please clear 
this up for me,” Paul pleads. 

O.K., pal, here’s the way the story 
appears in the All-Sports Record Book: 
“Snooks Dowd ran 210 yards for a 
touchdown, Lehigh vs. Lafayette. He 
ran im the wrong direction, circled 
around the goal posts and ran back 
again the length of the field.” 


Ah, we now know the secret of runner trying for third. The ball beat 


U.C.L.A.’s success under its new foot- 
ball coach, Bert LaBrucherie. When 
the Uclans dress for a game, there is no 
excitement, no tension. The boys are 
cool, calm and collected. How does 
LaBrucherie do it? Simple—with a 
victrola! 

He puts on juke box favorites, 
rhumbas, congas, torch songs. The boys 
sing as they climb into their gear. Some 
whistle — they do everything but worry 
about the game. That, people, spells 
p-s-y-c-h-o-l-o-g-y. 

Doreen Crofts, of Firth, Idaho, tells 
me her class had a pow-wow on track 
records and wants te know the pole 
vaulting record of the world and who 
holds it. 

It’s 15 ft. 7% in., made by Cornelius 
Warmerdam in 1942. Warmerdam is the 
only vaulter in history who has ever 
cleared 15 feet — and he’s done it nearly 
60 times! 

Talk about screwy baseball plays. 
Here’s one that takes the cake. Mike 
Grady, third baseman of the. 1895 
Giants, tried to field a ground ball. He 
fumbled it, enabling the runner to 
reach first. Then Grady made a wild 
peg to first, allowing the runner to 
reach second. 

The first baseman recovered the ball 
and threw to Grady to head off the 
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Here’s 3-Way Relief: 


Go after offensive minor 

coughs due to colds or smok- 

oe ~=s ing at the first scratchy 

~ “tickle.” Get Smith Brothers 
famous black Cough Drops, a scientific 
prescription-type formula of proven cough- 
relief ingredients used for years by the 
ical profession. They bring quick, long- 


today, one for pocket, one for bedside 
—if night coughs strike. 





the runner, but Grady fumbled it. The 
ball rolled away and Grady scrambled 
for it as the runner streaked for home. 
Yep, you it — Grady threw the 
ball over catcher’s head. 

Results: No hits, one run and four 
errors by Grady on one play! 

Howie Fronk, of Oneida Junior High, 
Schenectady, N. Y., says he’s a Notre 
Dame fan and wants mé to write about 
the Fighting Irish. I'll say this — I think 
Notre Dame was the country’s No, I 
team last season and will continue to 
remain No. 1 until at least 1949. Coach 
Frank Leahy has so many talented 
players that his second team could prob- 
ably lick the first teams of most of the 
nation’s colleges. 

Herb Canfield, of Bolair, West Vir- 


ginia, would appreciate an article about — 


Doc Blanchard, the Army fullback. ‘I 
think he is one of the greatest fullbacks 
in the game’s history,” says Herb. 

I think so, too. That’s why I've writ- 
ten up Doc three times the past two 
years. The question these days is: “Wil 
Doc and his buddy, Glenn Davis, resign 
from the Army and play pro football 
next season?” Both pro leagues are after 
the Army touchdown twins. 

Coach G. F. Liegerot, of Christian 
Brothers School, Sacramento, Calif. 
writes that “Christian Brothers claims 
the honor of being the most poorly 


- | equipped school in America. With 85 


candidates for football, we must con- 
duct our training with just two footballs, 
no blocking or tackling dummies, no 
charging sled and just one coach. 

“To top it off, we have not bought 
a single pair of football pants in several 
years. Those we have are sewed, 
patched and taped up so much they 
look more like potato sacks than pants. 

“How did we do last season? We won 
all our 11 games!” 








“Put it in second, Jack; I'm a kid 
who loves the wind in her hair.” 
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Death of Red Peril 
(Concluded) 


Well, Pa went in and got out Red 
Peril and tried him out. He was fat and 
his start was a mite slower, but he made 
great speed once he got going. 

By what happened after, we might 
have known that we'd meet up with 
that caterpillar at Number One Lock; 


- but there wasn’t a sign of Buscerck, and 


Pa was so excited at racing Red Peril 
again that I doubt if he noticed where 
he was at all. 

“Who owns this-here caterpillar I've 
been hearing about?” Pa asks. “Where 
is he? Why don’t he bring out his pore 
contraption?” 

A feller says he’s in the shanty. 

“What's his name?” asks Pa. 

“Martin Henry’s running him. He's 
called the Horned Demon of Rome.” 

“Dinged if I ever thought to see him 
at my time of life,” says Pa, and he goes 
in. When he entered the shanty the 
men there let out a great howdy, and 
when Pa put down Red Peril’s box on 
the table, they give a mammoth shout 
and crowded around. And well they 
might when Red Peril climbed out. Yes, 
sir! 

You can tell that caterpillar’s a 
thoroughbred. He’s shining right down 
to the foot of each hair. He’s round, but 
he ain’t too fat. He don’t look as supple 
as he used to, but the folks can’t tell 
that. 

Pa waited for the admiration to die 
down, and then he\lays out his money, 
and says to Martin Henry, “Let's see 
your ring-boned swivel-hocked imita- 
tion of a bug.” 

Martin answers, “Well, he ain’t much 


to look at, maybe, but you'll be sur- 


prised to see him push along.” 

And he lays down the dangest lump 
of worm you ever set your eyes on. It’s 
the kind of insect a man might expect 
to see in a furrin’ land. It’s about two 
and a half inches long and stands only 
half a thumb-nail at the shoulder. It’s 
green and hairless as an egg, and it 
crouches down squinting around at Red 
Peril. It ain’t natural nor refined to look 
at such a bug, let alone race it. 

The crowd didn’t say much, having 
more money on the race than ever be- 
fore: so much money that even Pa com- 
menced to be serious. Well, they put 
‘em in the ring together, and Red Peril 
kept over his side with a sort of intelli- 
gent dislike.. He was the brainiest article 
in the caterpillar line I ever knowed. 
The other one just hunkered down with 
a mean look in his eyes. 

The ring come off, and Pa and Mar- 
tin Henry sunk their needles—at least 
they almost sunk them—for just then 
them standing close to the course seen 


_ that Horned Demon sink his horns into 


sot right down, trembling. 
“Foul,” yells Pa, “my ‘pillar’s fouled.” 


cle—he couldn’t move much faster than 
a barrel can roll uphill, but he was get- 


his beard, and the water running right 
out of both eyes. It’s an awful thing to 
see a big man cry in public. But Ned 
saved us. He figured, with the money 
he had on him, he’d make him win if 
he could. 

He leans over Red Peril’s ear, and he 
shouts: 

“My Cripus, you've gone and dropped 
the butter!” 

Something got into that caterpillar’s 
brain, dying as he was, and he let out 
the smallest squeak of hollering fright 
I ever li to a caterpillar make. 
There was a convulsion got into him, 
and he gave a bound. My holy! How 
that caterpillar did rise up. When he 
come down again, he was stone dead, 
but he lay with his chin across the line 
He'd won the race. The Horned Demon 
was only halfway to the line. . . . 

Well, we won. But I think Pa’s heart 
was busted by the squeal he heard Red 
Peril make when he died. He couldn't 
abide Ned’s face after that, though he 
knowed Ned had saved the day for him. 
But he put Red Peril’s carcase in his 
pocket with the money and walked out. 

And there he seen Buscerck standing 
at the sluices. Pa looked at him. The 
sheriff was alongside Buscerck and 
Oscar Snipe on the other side. . 

“Who owns the Horned Demon?” 
says Pa. 

“Me,” says Buscerck with a sneer. 
“He may have lost, but he done a good 
job doing it.” 

Pa walks right up to him. 

“Tve got another forty dollars in my 
pocket,” he says, and he hit him hard. 

Buscerck’s boots showed a minute. 
Pretty soon they let down the water 
and pulled him out. The sheriff was 
worried. He says to Oscar Snipe, “Had 
I ought to arrest Will?” (Meaning Pa.) 

Oscar was a sporting man. -He 
couldn't abide low dealjng. He looks at 
Buscerck there, and says, “Water never 
hurt a man. It keeps his hide from 
cracking.” 

So they let Pa alone. I guess they 
didn’t think it was safe to have a man 
in jail who would cry about a cater- 
pillar. But then they hadn’t lived along- 
side of Red Peril like us. 


Reprinted from Mostly Canallers and 
The Atlantic Monthly, by permission of 
Little, Brown & Co. and the author. 
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Tips 
on 
Tennis 


Sobly Kigge 


The first step for anyone who wishes to 
become a successful tournament or match 
player is to develop a sound, all-court 
gome. 

The 3 basic strokes thot are the 
foundation of a good tennis game are: 

1. The forehand drive, 2. The back- 
hand drive, 3. The service or overhead. 

Make up your mind right now to 
master these three fundamental strokes 
and give your game a good start. 

Plenty of practice is the answer! 

Here are some tips you'll always find 
useful: “Always change a losing game!” 

By that | mean a change of pace. If 
you have been forcing, and piling up 
errors—reverse your attack—slow down, 
keep the ball in play and let the other 
fellow make the mistakes. 

Of course the opposite must be true, 
“Never change a winning game.” 

The selection of your racket is mighty 
important. Remember, correct equipment 
helps your game. Top ranking sfars 
among amateurs and professionals 
choose Wilson “Strata-Bow” rackets. For 
a winning combination play Wilson and 
play the best. More later— 


\ 


Yours, 


EG, 


SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
(A Wilson & Co. Inc. Subsidiary) 
(Bobby Riggs 1s retasned as a member of Wilson A dvisory Sta) 


It’s Wilson today in sports equipment 
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FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


@ treasure hunt! Big package 500 FOREIGN STAMPS 
as recei’ from other sources. 
Prstoags, seme. from Boric: Gowth amerion ‘Philippines, 


and stamps worth up to and 
15¢. Coo is x for 106 to serious 
not more than 
JAMESTOWN 













Pe ae 
lateresting bin. ‘All’ to Resther 
48 different stam total catalog 
priee over $2.50! — only 100 to ape 

Sreval appileants. Write today! 
Methuen Stamp Service, Dept. 215, Lawrence, Mass. 











“STAMP FINDER’! 


Seeeter es a 
= sok 





mah Pee ts 
Sposaas: 
GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 


POSITIVELY Greatest Offer — 








—_ “Philately’s oy ir gee to appil- 
cants for Foreign Approvals 1g customers. 
PLYMOUTH, Dept. A 24, Bell California 











58 DIFFERENT STAMPS 5¢ 


—. nt sAllaget, Dim Diamond, Odd & or Stamps. Every: 








is, FREE TO CUSTOMERS. 
REGENT, 316 Fiatbush Ave., B’kiyn 17, N. Y., Dept. 90 








LOOK! aes wRencn PACKET 


New Caledonia, 
Africa, Chad, s oan Secnall India, New Zealand, 
3] Ja- 
maica, etc. More than 40 intriguing stamps free to ap- 
proval applicants sending Se to cover mailing costs. 
INDEPENDENT STAMP MART 
842 Broadway Dept. & Everett (49), Mass. 


ADEN To 





ZANZIBAR 


40 DIFFERENT British Em ADEN 
to ZANZIBAR aetoding cerRUS MALTA, 
DOMINICA and others. ONLY 5c with approvals. 








LYMAN CO., Dept. 23, Box 139, C.S.A., N. ¥.C. 8 
DIFFERENT STAMPS 
including He eer Charities, 
=~ Surchar: Sets, etc. Only 

Approval s. 
BADGER nn CO., Dept. K, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
ROUND THE WORLD 

Colonies, British, Dutch, French, Portu 

strange, ‘little known coun Primitiv. ives, —4 

bals, etc. All for 3c to APPROVAL BUYERS. 

DIXIE STAMP CO. Dept. 12. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

















VIKINGS PICTURED 
ON ICELAND’S STAMPS 









& SONORA GURUS 






Couriosy of Scott Stamp & Coin Co. 


Icelanders spell the name of their 
country “Island,” as you can see from 
two of Iceland’s postage stamps shown 
above. Proud of their Viking ancestry, 
Icelanders enjoy stories and pictures of 
the days one thousand and more years 
ago. 

The stamp at the left is one of a set 
issued in 1930 on the 1000th anniver- 
sary of the founding of Iceland’s par- 
liament, called the Althing. This stamp 
shows a Viking funeral. Another stamp 
in the same set pictures the first Althing 
in session. 

The stamp at the right pictures the 
Norseman, Thorfinn Karlsenfni, who 
founded a settlement in Vineland, 
which is believed to have been some- 
where along the coast of New England. 
Karlsenfni came after Leif Erickson. 





Jam Session 
(Concluded) 


which my ideal teacher possesses is 
that she understands teen-agers and be- 
lieves in their ideas. Last, but not least, 
she has these personal characteristics: 
a neat appearance, a nice personality, 
a good sense of humor, and most of all 
— she is reasonably sympathetic if you 
just couldn’t get your homéwork done 
the night before!” 
Norma Dawley 
Fairmont H. S., Dayton, Ohio 
My ideal is one who explains the 
lesson but doesn’t throw the whole book 
at you with every assignment! 
Boyd Maninger 
Kellington (Kan.) H. S. 


He has a simplicity and a directness 
that makes anything he says sound 
logical and appropriate. He is gifted 
with a sense of humor but can, when 
necessary, ask for and obtain attention. 

Bettie Jean Clark 


Polytechnic Sr. H. S., 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


To sum it all up, a teacher must be 
intelligent, unprejudiced, neat, con- 
genial, tolerant, and, most of all, ad- 
mirable! 

Lydia French 
Rogers H. S., Newport, R. I. 


Perhaps the most important quality 
an ideal teacher must have is that of 





knowledge, but a teacher must some — 
times forget her position and become © 


whatever the occasion calls for. She 


needs the ability to be friend, adviser, 


mother, and even doctor, in some im 
stances, during her career. 


Dallas Earl i 
Henderson (N. C.) H. S. 


-She keeps her temper well under 
contro] at all times, and understands 
the difficulties and problems of her 
students. 

Lillian Rhodes 

Wolf Lake (ill.) Com. H. $, 











Enroll Now 


First 2 years of Standard College 
in 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
LIBERAL ARTS & 
PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
* 

Small Classes—Iindividual Attention 
APPROVED BY FLA. STATE BD. OF ED. 
DORMITORIES — CO-EDUCATIONAL 
Catalog on Request 


RIDDLE 
Inter-American COLLEGE 



















137 Coral Way Coral Gables, Fic. 












hk Seniors... — 





NO INVESTMENT NEEDED 


Here’s something all your classmates will 
really go for! Be Photo-Craft’s represent- 
ative for excitingly different “friendship” 
photos copied from graduation portraits. 
They'll catch om fast, they’re a steal at 
$1.50 a dozen. And you keep 50c on every 
order. You'll make scores of sales just 
between classes! 


FREE outfit! 


put you on the way to all the extra cash 
you need. Write TODAY! 


PHOTO-CRAFT CANTON }!, OHIO 


FREE samples! 





r—~MINT BRITISH COLONIALS 


——- mint Istands, Grenada, 
thi 


. colle 
= just 2c to introduce our famous approvals to you. 
VIKING STAMP. COMPANY 
130-X Clinton St. Brooktyn 2, M. ¥. 
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Waste Not — 


A Scotch traveling salesman, held up 
the Orkney Islands by a bad storm, 
telegraphed to his firm in Aberdeen: 
“Marooned here by storm. Wire in- 
structions.” 

The reply came: “Start summer vaca- 


tion as from yesterday.” 
Balance Sheet 


Prescription 


In Palm Springs, just for a laugh, 
Groucho Marx phoned the weather bu- 
reau and asked: “How about a shower 
tonight?” “Definitely,” the voice replied, 
“if you need one take one!” 

Hy Gardner, Parade 


Don’t Mess the Middle 


There’s a painter working on Simcoe 
Street in Winnipeg’s West End who 
combines a knowledge of his craft with 
a good insight into human nature. He 
posted a sign which reads: “Wettest 
paint you ever saw: test on edge, 


please.” 
AP 


S. O. S. 


The most logical “boner” we've run 
across was made recently by a laborer 
in applying for a factory job. He strug- 
gled through an application form and 
came to the query: “Person to notify 
in case-af accident?” He wrote: “Any- 
body in sight!” 


This Week 


Tasty Morsel 
Moruer: “Now, Junior, be a good 
boy and say “Ah-h-h,” so the doctor can 


get his finger out of your mouth.” 
Balance Sheet 


Drowned Ashore 


Warrer: “May I help you with that 
soup, sir?” 

Sarton: “What do you mean, help 
me? I don’t need any help.” 

Warrer: “Sorry, from the sound I 
thought you might wish to be dragged 
ashore.” 


Balance Sheet 


Tense Moment 


A high school student handed in the 
following as the principal parts of a 
Latin verb: 

“Slippeo, slippere, falli, bumpus.” 

The returned paper read: 

“Fallio, failere, flunco, suspendum.” 

Scheol 


Activities 






Herald That! 


Once when James Gordon Bennett, 
Jr., was guiding the destinies of the 
New York Herald, he issued a strict 
edict that under no circumstances 
should the name “Herald” appear ex- 
cept in italics. 

One printer really showed his un- 
flinching obedience to the order, when, 
during the holiday season, he set up 
a Christmas program announcement 
with the following item: 

“Hark the Herald Angels Sing.” 


Christian Science Moniter 
They‘re Funny That Way 


A school advertised: “Short course 
in Accounting for women.” 

Next day a note reached the school’s 
president. It read: “There is NO ac- 


counting for women.” 
Voiceways 


Double Trouble 


The chief constable of a small town 
was also an expert veterinary surgeon. 
One night the telephone bell rang. The 
chief constable’s wife answered. 

“Is that Mr. Jenkins?” asked an agi- 
tated voice. 

“Do you want my husband in his 
capacity as veterinary surgeon or as 
chief constable?” 

“Both, madam,” came the reply. “We 
can’t get our bulldog to open his mouth 
and there’s a burglar in it.” 


Voiceways 
Worked Up 


A shabbily-dressed fellow knocked on 
the door of the little farmhouse and 
pleaded for some task which might earn 
him a much-needed meal. “Clear out!” 
shouted the farmer’s wife. “I ain’t got 
no wood to chop. There ain't nothing 
you can do around here.” 

““Pardon me, madam,” the man re- 
plied with quiet dignity. “How about 
a few lessons in grammar?” 

Coronet 


Skin Deep 


The youthful mountaineer had just 
been brought into court and sentenced 
for breach of the peace. Testimony 
showed that he had done some feud- 
ing featured by his adept handling of 
a knife. 

After the trial, his grizzled old father 
stood with a group of cronies, on the 
courthouse lawn. “I swear,” he said, “I 
don’t know whar that boy gits all his 
meanness. Now,-you take me —I never 
stuck a knife deep in nobody.” 

Industrial News Review 


He Needs lt 


“Eat your spinach, child. Don’t you 
know it puts firm, white teeth in your 
mouth?” 

“Then feed it to grandpa.” . 
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ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE Co. 
212A Fulton Street, Mew York 7, HM. ¥. 
subject to 20% Federal Sales Tax 


AVIATION 


the career 
for you 


















It’s not too soon for you to be thinking seriously 
about getting into the mechanical end of avia- 
tion. An air-minded world promises exciting job 
opportunities to the trained mechanic. 


Roosevelt Aviation School can prepare you in 
24 weeks to become a CAA licensed Airplane or 
Engine Mechanic—or both in 48 weeks. Inten- 
sive course combines on-the-job training, lec- 
tures. You learn by doing. Modern equipment. 
Licensed instructors. Graduates must be at least 
18 to qualify for CAA license. 


After high school, study where planes fly—at 
famous Roosevelt Field—and enter aviation as a 


licensed mechanic. Send coupon today. 


Next Classes May 26, July 7 
AVIATION 


ROOSEVELT <c.c01 


MINEOLA, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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ROOSEVELT AVIATION SCHOOL 
© Hanger 35, Mineola, L.1., N. Y. 


I I'd like to know how | can become @ licensed 
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He’s the neatest dresser on the campus. But how, you might ask, 
does he find time to choose his threads so carefully? Easy! He 
does his homework on a Royal Portable—and saves lots of 
time and effort for other activities. Royal’s ease of operation 
adds speed to neat writing! 


Comic 
Keeps ’em rolling in the aisles with his gags—and it’s his own 
material, too! As soon as he thinks them up, he puts them down 
on paper—with his Royal Portable. Royal’s special features— 
“*Magic” Margin, “Touch Control,” and Finger-Flow Keyboard— 
make typing so easy you get your flash thoughts written in a jiffy! 


: 


X 


Dreamboat 


The cutie of the campus has a brain in her head, too. Won’t have 
any portable but a Royal! Why, it’s the standard typewriter in 
portable size . . .so easy to shift to an office typewriter! Besides 
typing her own homework, she takes on tasks like typing themes ~ 
for others. On a Royal Portable, it’s no work at all! 


— i 
.i/ . 


4 


; You? 
Speak to the folks immediately about what a Royal Portable can 
do for you. Tell them how it can help your school work . . . is a 
blessing in college . . . how it can help select a fine job in later life. 
Royal’s Self Teacher makes learning touch-typing a cinch! Get a 
sturdy, work-saving Royal. See your Royal dealer today! 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in 
Portable Size 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


} ® ls This Dip Necessary? (pp. 5, 6) 


There are so many forecasters shooting away at the future 
that it is entirely possible that some of them, like the Presi- 
nt’s own advisers, may really prophesy the shape of things 
come. Right now they are all foretelling a slight recession 
i prosperity during the postwar boom. They began fore- 
ling about eight months ago and they time the dip 
found the summer of this year. It will be a small depres- 
ion, nothing to get excited about. The country’s official 
Sconomic prophets are called the Council of Economic 
Advisers and they are responsible to the President. They 
the President on the broad strategy necessary to han- 
dle any major economic catastrophes, like that of 1929. The 
resident will be guided by their advice but the Republi- 
fan Congress may have their own ideas. 


™ 


“DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1 _ 1. Production as a whole is carried on in anticipation of 
“demand, that is, Kefore the market can be guaranteed. This 
fact is a fundamental cause of maladjustment between de- 
able can - and supply. How does it play a role among the causes 
an a depression? 
later life. 2. By what signs should the individual business man be 
ch! Get a @ Warned that a period of_prosperity is near its peak? Why? 
! 3. Why are depressions more frequent and more dan- 
gerous now than they were a hundred years ago? 
4. What is meant by economic planning? 
5. How far does the Employment Act of 1946 go in com- 
mitting the Government to a policy of a planned economy? 
6. Can we plan and still maintain private enterprise? 


| References: 


» A Program to Prevent ‘Boom or Bust,’” by Senator 
James E. Murray, New York Times Magazine, Dec. 28, 
1946, p. 17. 

“Is There a Middle Way?,” The Nation, Dec, 28, 1948, 
p. 774. 

“Basis for Future Prosperity,” The United States News, 
Dec. 27, 1946, p. 11. 

(Concluded on page 2-T) 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


The Death of Red Peril (p. 21) 


QUESTIONS FOR RAPID CHECK 

1. What rules had the men set up for racing their cater- 
pillars? 

2. Where did Pa find Red Peril? 

8. What happened to Red Peril the first night Pa had 
him which was to affect his racing career later? 

4. How much money did Pa win on Red Peril’s first three 
races? 

5. Why did Red Peril lose the race against Buscerck’s 
bay caterpillar? 

6. What did Pa do when Red Peril lost the race? 

7. Why did Oscar fine Pa forty dollars? 

8. Describe the insect against which Red Peril ran his 
last race. 

9. What killed Red Peril? 

10. What spurred him on to win the race as he died? 

11. What did Pa discover after the race was over and 
what did he do about it? 

12. Why didn’t Oscar fine him as he had done before? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

What do you think of caterpillar racing as a sport? Why 
did the men enjoy it? Would you like to try it? Does it 
seem to you more cruel than other kinds of sport you know? 

The author tells you a great deal about Pa without de- 
scribing him. Write a paragraph description of him which 
the author might have put into the story and read it aloud. 
Support the details of your description by referring to what 
Pa does and says in the story. What are the advantages of 
the author's indirect method of picturing Pa? 


Directives for Democracy (p. 13) 

This is a simple and interesting radio play to produce 
after a little discussion of the significance you want to bring 
out. Postpone discussion until after you have acted it out. 

In preparation talk about what kind of girl Miss Wilson 
is — efficient, hard-working, reliable, under a constant strain 
of carrying out directions pelted at her without interrup- 
j (Concluded on pag 2-T) 
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fer “eer Studies Classes 


(Concluded) 


“Full Employment... . Goal for América,” Senior Scho- 
lastic, Oct. 8, 1945, p. 2. 
_ Sixty Million Jobs, Henry A. Wallace, Simon & Schuster, 
1945, $1.00 (paper). 


Zigzag of Tariffs (p. 7) 

As a result of World War II the United States has be- 
come the great creditor nation of the world. Many countries 
need loans from her to rebuild their devastated land. To 
obtain credits England and France, to name two outstand- 
ing examples, carry on campaigns to impress their people 
that they must either export or die. This means that they 
must manufacture goods and sell it in the world markets, 
including the United States, to build up trade balances 
here. If the United States puts up high tariffs to keep out 
European goods, England and France will be excluded from 
their principal market. Their economy wil] be choked by 
the products that must be exported for her to live. If we 
erect tariff barriers, they must do the same. That means 
that American exports will also suffer. Can the United States 
risk damming up the free flow of goods? Will the Republi- 
can party, which has been the traditional upholders of high 
tariffs, revert to a strong policy of protection? 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


After the Civil War the Republicans and the Democrats 
divided: on the tariff policy. Why did each party favor its 
own policy on the tariff? 

In the 20th century the old regional division on the tariff 
is receding. Even labor, which fifty years ago was opposed 
to high tariffs, is now, in many cases, speaking up for pro- 
tection. How do you account for the fundamental change 
of the South towards the tariff and the attitude of some 
labor groups for a strong tariff policy? 

Now that the United States is a great exporting country 
why can’t it afford to exclude foreign products? 

If you were a worker in an American bicycle factory and 
you noticed that British -bikes sell for a good deal more 
than your products, would you advocate a higher tariff on 
British bikes? 

How do tariffs retard technological progress? If, as a re- 
sult of a reciprocal tariff policy with Britain, our bicycles 
are dumped on the British market, despite the lower unit 
cost in labor of the British article, what does it tell of Ameri- 
can productive technology as compared to the British? 

How do high tariffs stifle trade and cause depressions? 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 12) 


I. Italy: 1-(c); 2-(e); 3-(d); 4-(a); 5-(b). 
Il. Tariffs: 1-(1, 3, 2,); 2-(3; 2, 1); 3-(1, 2, 3); 4-(3, 2, 1). 


Ill. Is This Dip Necessary: 1-(O); 2-(T); 3-(T); 4-(O). - ’ 


IV. Picture Quiz: 1-De Gasperi; 2-tariff. 


Key to “Sharpen Your Wits,” page 20. 
Short Change: 1-depart; 2-derange; 3-deride; 4-design; 5-de- 
note; 6-deliver; 7-debase; 8-devise 
"Whats The Right Word: l-c; 2-b; 3-c; 4-b; 5-c. 
Death of the King’s English: 1. steppers; 2. leather; 3. chug; 
4. 





Fer English Classes 


(Concluded) % 
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tion. But she has a mind of her own and as soon as she 
alone the questions that puzzle her press forward. She isnt 
thinking about clothes or dates or movies. She is aware ¢ 
world problems and troubled by the way they are val 
handled. She is looking for reality. 









As you assign and rehearse the solo and different voice 4 


keep in mind that they represent great bodies of people 


questioning as Miss Wilson is questioning, but raising dif 


ferent aspects of a vast web of interlocking problems. 
Your performance of the script will be much more effec 





tive if you take the trouble to get the timing just right. Vary" 
the tempo of speeches. Bring out the demanding staccato” 


quality of some. Try for variety by varying the pitch of 


voices. Make meaning clear by using emphasis intelligently,” 





IDEAS FOR DISCUSSION 





Immediate irritations of confused postwar world: Lack of 
adequate staff to do work comfortably, overwork, high, 





prices, crowded living quarters, poor transportation, etc. 

The attitude of millions of “little people”: Fear in the 
face of something they think is too big for them; desire to 
understand; feeling that they need informed and powerft 
leadership; faith in the promises made by leaders during 
the war (four freedoms); resentment of materia] thing 









(cars, refrigerators) available to those who can pay the 





price; sympathy with suffering of foreign peoples and ¢ 


sire to help if they knew how; accusations of big busine: * 





and politicians — that they want to sell freedom, fool the 
people. 


of all races; take time and make effort to inform them 





selves; realize that much prosperity results from luck, not @ 


merit, and that they have responsibility to make it perma- 
nent: they must fight for it for future generations. 








COMING NEXT ISSUE 


(There will be no issue published January 27, owing 
to mid-year examinations and holidays. The next issue, 
first of the Second Semester, will be dated: 


February 3, 1947 


The New Congress Hears President Truman’s messages 
and gets down to business. 

Imperialism on the Defensive: Empires of the Great 
Powers are crumbling under demands of natives. 

Thomas Alva Edison: First of two picture pages on 
the 100th anniversary of the great inventor’s birth, 


For English Classes 
Honesty, Honesty, Honesty— An essay on a good 


Are Laurels Becoming? — 
Leish. 

A Star Is Born — Pictures from “Years Ago,” by Ruth 
Gordon. 

The Fifty Yard Dash — Story by William Saroyan. 


Poetry, by Archibald Mac- 
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Responsibilities of the “little people”: Charity for call 










For Social Studies i 


teacher, by Mary Stehley. 7 
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* Ideas Have Legs, 


) Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


The Westward Crossings. (Balboa, Mac- 
kenzie, Lewis and Clark), by Jean- 
ette Mirsky. Knopf, 1946. 365 pp., 
$4. 


» The explorers who move through the, 


pages of this scholarly and readable 
volume are leaders of three episodes in 
one story — the penetration and explora- 
tion of the North American continent. 
The motives which inspired the epic dis- 
coveries of Balboa, Mackenzie, and 
Lewis and Clark were “Gold for the 
Crown,” “Furs for the Company,” and 
“Commerce for the Nation. The effect 
of the explorations on the mother coun- 
tries, the territories uncovered, the na- 
tive populations, and the men who 
moved across the continent are inter- 
woven in a durable and brightly col- 
ored fabric which throws new light on 
United States and Canadian history. 

Social studies teachers will find in 
this volume much material to illuminate 
lessons in the colonial period and the 
Jeffersonian era. But the style and im- 
plications of the facts presented are be- 
yond the understanding of most high 
school students. 


Nothing to Fear. Selected Addresses of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 1932- 
1945. edited by B. D. Zevin. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1946, 470 pp., $3.75. 


This is a collection of 60 addresses, 
with background notes by the editor, 
which record the fourteen-year relation- 
ship between the people and F.D.R. 
The speeches are remarkable for the 
simplicity with which they lay bare the 
complex domestic and foreign problems 
which beset the New Deal administra- 
tion in peace and war. 

English teachers can utilize quota- 
tions from the book to demonstrate the 
art by which the difficult may be made 
understandable. Social studies teachers 
can vitalize units on economic history, 
social problems, and foreign affairs dur- 
ing the battle against depression and 
the war against Fascism. 


by Peter Howard. 
Coward-McCann, 1946. 184 pp® 


$2.50. 


This is a highly personal autobiogra- 
phy of a British newspaperman, enliv- 
ened by the author’s experiences since 
World War I. Inclyded are his opin- 
ions of European leaders whom he re- 


gards as having waged a war of ideas 
' more fundamental than a war of arms. 


This is the highly controversial Ox- | 


ford Group Movement ‘(Moral Re- 
armament), founded by the Rev. Dr. 
Frank Buchman. Howard believes that 
only a return to primary Christianity 
will make possible a permanent victory 
over the tendencies represented by 
Voltaire, Marx, and Hitler. In advo- 
cating a God-controlled State he seems 
to ignore any practical approach to the 
realities of a world dominated by na- 
tionalism and groping for security. 


The Improvement of Teaching in Sec- 
ondary Schools (Revised edition), 
by Frank A. Butler. Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1946. 399 pp., $3.50. 


Dr. Butler’s experience as a teacher 
and principal in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools has made him an enemy 
of verbalism in the classroom. He has 
tried to prevent teaching from becom- 
ing mechanical and routine by stat- 
ing clearly the objectives which teach- 
ers should have in mind. These include 
emphasis upon unitary rather than 
fragmentary learning and psychologi- 
cally sound self-activity by pupils. 

There are chapters on theory and 
practice in this volume, illustrated with 
new examples from all subject fields. 
Bibliographies at the ends of chapters 
tap current literature in periodical and 
book form. 

Beginning teachers will find the book 
useful if taken in small doses. Exper- 
ienced teachers will find the chapters 
on “diagnostic and remedial teaching” 
and “self-activity” short cuts to the best 
which has been said on the subjects. 


Via Western Express and Stagecoach, 
by Oscar O. Winther. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. 158 pp., $3. 


When the history of transportation 
is written from the atomic vantage- 
point, a small but significant niche will 
still have to be found for the horse- 
drawn coaches which linked California 
to the nation in the roaring ‘fifties 
and ’sixties. With gold at the end of 
the rainbow, all sorts of people 
clamored for fast transportation. The 
need was filled by the Wells Fargo 
Express Company, the Butterfield 
Stages, the Pony Express, Russell, 
Majors and Waddell, and other rival 
lines. 

In a handsomely printed and illus- 
trated book, Dr. Winther, Professor of 
History at the University of Indiana, 
has -told the exciting story, with em- 





phasis upon the more human and ye 
turesque aspects of overland 

tation before rails knit the West canal 
to the East. Contemporary manuscripts, 
periodicals, court records, timetables, 
and broadsides have made possible an 
authentic history enlivened by a rac- 
ing pen. 

High school history teachers can send _ 
their students to this volume for sup- 
plementary reading and reports on the 
Gold Rush of 1848. There-is a wealth 
of background material which teachers 
can mine with profit. 


Eisenhower Speaks, edited by H. S. 
Bagger. Inter-Allied Publications, 45 
West 45th St., N. Y. 19. 50c. 


General Eisenhower's modesty was 
placed on record when he first landed 
in England and remarked: “This \ w 
isn’t being fought to make a hot-shot 
out of Ike Eisenhower.” 

After every war a military leader 
emerges as a potential political leader. 
Since the General is being spoken 
about openly by both parties as a 
possible Presidential nominee, his past 
statements are of interest. The book- 
let is a good introduction to the Gen- 
eral. There is one statement which 
politicians are probably pondering. On 
June 22, 1945, Eisenhower said: “In 
the strongest language you can com- 
mand, you can state that I have no 
political ambitions at all. . . .” 


Magazine Checklist 


The following list of interesting gen- 
era) articles from current periodicals 
may suggest to teachers some special 
student assignments that will correlate 
classroom work with the outside read- 
ing. 

Harper’s: The Anxious West; The West 
Against Itself, by Bernard De Voto, 
Dec. 1946, Jan. 1947. 

Fortune: The Supreme Court: 1947, by 
Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr., Jan. 1947. 

Rotarian: Lights for Latin America 
(electric power), by Mariano Ospina 
Perez, president, Republic of Colom- 
bia, Jan. 1947. 

Yale Review: Britain Under Planning, 
by John Chamberlain, Winter, 1947. 
Saturday Evening Post: Byrnes Grows 

Up to His Job, by Beverly Smith, 

Jan. 4, 1947. 

They're Learning About Us the Hard 

Way (young foreigners are studying 

America at first hand), Jan. 4, 1947. 
Life: The West Indies; again they offer 

Americans a paradise of lush beauty. 

Dec. 30, 1946. 

Nature: “Thar She Blows!” (whaling), 
by Ivan T. Sanderson, Jan. 1947. 


Nature: That Wonderful Coconut, by 
Wilmon Menard, Jan. 1947. 
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; OURS for the asking 
HESE attractive incentives to student prog- 
ress in Secial Studies are ready to come 
to you as soon as we receive your con- 
firmed, or definite, order for the new term. 
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FOR SUBSCRIBERS TO SENIOR SCHOLASTIC f 
(Combined or Social Studies Editions) 3 


WORLD WEEK or PREP 


This handsome bronze Award Key @& 
is supplied to the teacher for pres- 
entation to student in each subscrib- 
ing class who makes the greatest 
progress in Social Studies each se- 
mester, as determined by the weekly 
quizzes printed in the magazines. Dis- 
tinctive in design, representing real 
achievement, it is a pin that is proudly 
worn by every possessor. It is ideal 
for class or school assembly presenta- 
tion. One key is supplied with the first 
20 subscriptions. An extra key is 
supplied with each additional 30 
subscriptions 






These very popular and time- 
tested incentive materials are an 
outstanding stimulus to progress 
in Social Studies among pupils 
in the upper elementary and 
lower high school grades. The 
include a colorful Classroom Wall 
individual Student Mem- 
p-Score Cards, Award 
Stamps, and a Citizenship Certifi- 
cate for presentation to the stu- 
dent making greatest progress in 


the weeklh pores, pemted in 


JUNIOR 








we Iftyou have not already sent in your final or con- 

firming order, let us have it at your earliest con- 
venience so that we may send you the materials 
. to which’ your subscription entitles you. 


Ti “MAGAZINES * 220 Gast 42nd Strest, Now York 97, N. Ye 
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News and 


Milwaukee Schools Report. An in- 





improving their public relations by pub- 
lishing annual reports which present 
pictorially the achievements of the 
schools for the year. From Patterns to 
Processes, the Milwaukee report (1945- 
1946), is attractively presented on fine 
paper. Text and pictures show the 
translation of educational patterns into 
teaching and learning processes. Em- 
phasis is placed upon innevations in 


aAmso2z ma 


the Milwaukee public school system — 
which has a staff of 2300 teachers to Americ: 
serve 69,000 pupils. Improvements tents 
; ‘ . 30; A 

have been made in guidance services Ls 
and a 9B orientation program has been tric 1 
developed. A work experience program oan 
in which students spend part of their D 9- 
time in actnal jobs where they are Reser 
paid beginners’ wages is apparently Argenti 
destined to become an essential -part N 25 
of the secondary school program. a 
; ay- 

Among the most recent services to (essay 
teachers and pupils is the development bea 
and distribution of book kits for read- (picte 


ing units in the elementary grades. the 
“Ninety-two of these kits on the more 


8; U 
popular subjects for unit reading are N 25 
available out of the Central office. a 
Eskimos, Lincoln, inventors, stars — are Teac! 
among the subjects covered. Each kit pny 
contains from 40 to 60 books and has i 
been developed out of bibliographies Indu: 
compiled by several teachers on the i 
basis of successful classroom use. Pro- Bomt 
vision is made in each kit for a wide ete } 
range of reading ability.” 11-21 
U.N. Poster. A poster, 38 x 25 inchcs, — 
based upon the preamble to the Austria 
Charter of the United Nations, is avail- 14. 
able free to teachers. It vividly com- — 
pares in picture form a world at peace Fligh 
and a world ravaged by atomic war. eh 
Every classroom should have one of No S 
these posters prominently displayed. Whe 
The pictures and accompanying ex- 
planations are of such size that they Biograr 
are visible from the back of the room. Poett 
(General Mills, Inc., Public Service — 
Dept., Minneapolis 15, Minn.) Jean, 
Building a Library. In these days of + 
paper shortages and high production Cran, 
costs it is comfor.ing to know that one 7 
can still acquire a respectable library | Greg 
ot 388 books at a cost of 25c a volume. We" Rica 
This is the number of titles in the low | I 
price range reported in print in the John 
new (seventh) edition of the Catalogue a 
of Reprints in Series: 1946 (168 pp., lea, | 
$3.50 with 1947 Supplement, H. W. > a 
Wilson Company, N. Y. 52, N. Y.). J., D 
The catalogue locates approximately A. 
4,000 reprints. There is a listing by title ~ Sand 
Dom 


and author and by publisher and series. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME 49 
— Jan. 20, 1947) 


Senior Scholastic 


Note: Letters indicate month (S-Sept., O-Oct., N-Nov., 

D-Dec., J-Jan.) The first figure indicates day of month; 

the number after the dash indicates the page number. 

Examples O 28-16 means Oct. 28, page 16. The letter 

T following a page number means Teacher Editiqn. 
%* Indicates a major article 
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Alaska: Alaska Bids for Statehoody 
(with map), S 30-10. 

American Achievements: Air Condi- 
tioning, O 28-27; Aluminum, S$ 30- 
30; Automobiles & Highways, Part 
I, S$ 16-33; Part II, S 23-28; Eléc- 
tric Trolley, O 21-30; Elevators & 
Skyscrapers, O 14-27; Petroleum, N 
4-28; Rubber, O 7-31; Telephone, 
D 9-28; Television, D 2-28; Type- 
writer, N 18-2. 

Antarctic: Navy off to, D 2-15. 

Argentina: Argentine Tracker (esszy), 
N 25-18; Back to the Pampas (lit- 
erature), N 25-15; chronology, 
May-Aug., S 16-15; Country Dance 
(essay), N 25-13; Democracy on 
Trial, N 25-5; From the Pampas 
to Hyde Park (essay), N 25-16; Map 
(pictorial), N 25-cover; Policy of 
the Good Neighbor&, N 25-7; 
Strikes It Rich (economics)*%, N 25- 
8; Unpampering Pampas (poetry), 
N 25-17; Works of San Lorenzo 
(story), N 25-21. 

Atomic Energy: Atom Bomb and the 
Teacher’s Obligations, S 30-3T; 
Atomic Energy, chronology, May- 
Aug. S 16-15; Atom Control Com- 
mission, N 18-23; Atom Power for 
Industry, economic aspects, S$ 23- 
16; Atomic Power for Progress or 
Destruction? S 30-5; I Saw the 
Bombs Go Off (Sam Burger), S 16- 
10; Wells (H. G.) and the Atomic 
Bomb (essay by Seth Babits), N 
11-21. 

Australia: Elections, O 21-14; Stamps, 
N 18-31. 

Austria: chronology, May-Aug. S 16- 
14 


Aviation: Airline Pilots Strike, N 11- 
15; “Dreamboat” and “Turtle” 
Flights (with map), O 28-28; I Saw 
the Bombs Go Off (Sam Burger), S 
16-10; Jobs in Aviation, O 28-32; 
No Sleep for Dreamboat, O 21-15; 
What’s New in the Air, S 30-28. 


Biographical Sketches: see also 
Poetry, Sports, Who’s in the News. 
Austin, Warren Robinson, N 18-22; 
Beerbohm, Max, O 17-22; Boley, 
Jean, N 25-24; Boyle, Raymond, 
O 28-26; Bridgman, Dr. Percy W., 
D 9-11; Connelly, Marc, D 2-26; 
Crane, Nathalia N 11-19; Crowley, 
Ann, N 25-29; Edmonds, Walter D., 
J 20-26; Freitag, George, J 13-26; 
Gregory, Lady, D 9-18; Guiraldes, 
Ricardo, N 25-14; Hale, Nancy, S 
30-26; Hall, James Norman, O 21- 
20; Helm, Edith, N 18-10; Hersey, 
John, N 11-26; Hesse, Hermann D, 
9-11; Kehoe, William, N 18-24; 
Lilienthal, David E., N 18-23; Mal- 
lea, Eduardo, N 25-15; Martin, Jo- 
seph W., Jr., rgendahl, 
Charles, S $ 23-26; 


J., D 9-11; Northrup, Dr. John H., 

D 9-11; oO. Henry (Sidney Porter), 
Ss 16-21; Runyon, Damon, S 16-18; 
Sandburg, Carl, O 14-20; Sarimento, 
Domingo Faustino, N 25-15; Saun- 


. 





ders, Hilary St. George, J 13-13; 
Shaw, George Bernard, N 11-18; 
Stanley, Dr. Wendell W., D 9-11; 
Stevens, Jennifer, O 7-18; Stuart, 
Jesse, O 14-26; Summer, Dr. James 
B., D 9-11 Vandenberg, Arthur H., 
N 25-23; Vandenberg, Gen. Hoyt 
S., S 23-9; Wells, H. G., N 11-17; 
White, William Allen, S 23-18. 

Bolivia: chronology, May-Aug. S$ 16- 
15. 


Books: see also Reading. Anthologies, 
O 14-10T; Book Clubs, N 11-10T; 
Make Way for Music, D 9-10T; Na- 
tional Book Week, O 21-3T; Un- 
Gobbledegook Man and Others 
(books on writing), S$ 23-15T; Re- 
views and Comments, S 23-23, 15T; 
S 30-3T; O 7-4T; O 14-10T; O 21- 
3T; N 18-4T; N 25-3T; D 2-3T; D 
9-10T; J 6-4T; J 13-13T, 14T, 
What’s New in Encyclopedias, J 
13-13T. 

Boy dates Girl (Gay Head): see also 
Jam Session. Bobbie Soxers, S$ 30- 
32; N 25-18; Christmas Manners and 
Plans, D 2-26; Dating Problems, S 
23-22; O 7-24; O 28-26; N 4-22; 
Making New Friends, S 16-22; 
Party Manners, O 14-22; Smoking 
and Drinking, O 21-19. 

Brazil: New Constitution, O 7-14. 

Bulgaria: Monarchy Out, S 30-14; 
What the Peace Conference 
Achieved (with maps)*%, N 4-8. 


Cc 


Canda: chronology, May-Aug. S 16- 
14; Stamps, O 7-45. 
Chile: New President, N 11-15. 
China: chronology, May-Aug. § 16- 
14; China Grants Open Door, O 7- 
15; Civil War Divides China, N 4- 
14; It’s One Minute to Twelve in 
Chinax, N 11-5; Map (territory 
held by Communists), N 11-7. 
Civics and Government: see also Com- 
mager. Does Democracy Win at the 
Polls?% S 16-8; Streamlining Our 
Election Machinery*, S 23-10; Your 
Congressman’s Job (J. William Ful- 
bright), N 4-5; Should the Presi- 
dent Resign? D 2-8; Uncle Sam 
Has Budget Troublesk, O 21-8; 
When You Work for Uncle Sam 
(Civil Service), D 9-8. 
Commager, Henry Steele: American 
Middle Way, D 2-11; Armistice Day 
— Lest We Forget, N 11-8; Does the 
Klan Ride to Its Death? O 1-7; 
1846 —Year of Wonder, D 9-7; Fam- 
ily Squabble in the Cabinet, O 21-7; 
Government by Generals, N 18-7; 
League That Failed, S 23-8; Peace- 
Making — 1919-1946, S 16-7; Play 
Ball! S 30-8; Policy of the Good 
Neighbor, N 25-7; Rise of the So- 
cial Service State, O 14-7; Supreme 
Court and the Bill of Rights, O 28- 
7; Swapping Horses Mi + 
J 6-10; This Year We Elect Con- 
gress, N 4-7; Uncle Sam Says Don’t 
(Federal injunctions), J 13-7; Zig- 
zag of Tariffs, J 20-7. 
Communication Skills: Operation Pro- 
file (Marjorie S. Watts), N 11-9T. 
Communism: Communist Party 





Americax, O 28-8; Is Europe Go- 
ing Communist?*% O 28-5. 
Composition: see also Essays, Stories, 
Young Voices. A Company in Uni- 
form (Bass), D 2-21; Critics Raved, 
S 30-21; Effects in the Short Story, 
O 28-21; Full-time Employment for 
Verbs, J 20-16; How Easy Is an 
Essay? O 7-25; How Funny Can 
You Be? N 18-16; Teaching Cre- 
ative Writing (S. M. Kurson), O 7- 
3T; That Would Make a Good 
Story, O 14-22; Try Your Wings, 
O 7-25; Your Infallible {, J 6-21. 
Counterfeiting: There Are No Laughs 
In Funny Money, O 28-11. 
Czechoslovakia: chronology, May- 
‘Aug., S 16-14; No Credit, N 4-14. 


D 


Disarmament: Arms and the Mem, 

J 6-9; U.N. Acts on World-Wide 
ti im Ar t, N 18-22. 

Draft: S 23-15; O 28-16. 

Drama: see also Radio Plays. A Madi- 
son Square Arabian Night (O. 
Henry), S 16-19; Critical Year-one 
act play (Paul Green), Part I, O 
28-17; Part II, N 4-17; New World 
in the Making (Frank Mantin- 
brand), S 23-6T; Olivier Is Henry 
V-Shakespeare and the Screen, O 
14-6T; Scholastic Play Survey, N 
11-10T; Traveling Man (Lady 
Gregory), D 9-17. 


Economic Problems: Our Shrinking 
Dollar,% O 7-8; Setting the Course 
for America’s Economic System,% 
J 20-5; Tariffs (Commager), J 20-7; 
Uncle Sam Has Budget Troubles 
(with charts)*, O 21-8. 

Editorials: Crack at Teen-Agers, O 
14-3; Detour the Doghouse, S$ 16- 
3; Hey . . . You Teacher’s Pet, O 
28-3; Home for the Brave, N 25-3; 
How Do They Get That Way? D 
2-3; I Dare You, J 6-3; Must You 
Be Hit Over the Head? N 11-3; 
Only Beggars Grovel, N 4-3; Out 
On a Limb (Louise Baker’s novel), 
N 18-3; Saying Merry Christmas, 
D 9-3; Slick Operator, O 21-3; 
There’s Money in It, Too, S 23-3; 
What Is Worth Striking For; J 20-3; 
What Makes You Think So? S 30-3; 
Who Are You? Here’s One Good 
Way to Find Out, O 7-3; Why 
Doesn’t Education Fare Better in 
Congress? S 23-22T; Workers Are 
People, J 13-3. 

Education: Goals for World Educa- 
tion, § 23-15; Naval Officers’ Train- 
ing Program, D 9-33; U. S. Army 
Education Credits, D 9-33; What's 
Wrong With Our Schools?* (with 
chart), N 11-10. 

Elections, U. S.: see also Commager, 
Politics, U. S. Congress. Connecti- 
cut Candidates, O 7-15; Dogs De- 
mocraey Win at the Polls?¥, S 16- 
8; GOP Controls Congress, N 25- 
23; Limiting Election Funds, N 4- 
14; Primaries and Politics, chronol- 
ogy, May-Aug., S 16-15; Stream- 
lining Our Election Machinery, S 
23-10. 

Essays: see also Stories, Word Study, 
Young Voices. Argentine Tracker 
(D. F. Sarmiento), N 25-18; Coun- 
try Dance (Richard Guiraldes), N 
25-12; From the Pampas to Hyde 
Park (W. H. Hudson), N. 25-16; 
Gay Life of a Pinfeather Rooster 
(Wm. Allen White), S 23-17; How 
Easy Is an Essay? (Joan Coyne), 
O 7-25; It’s All America (Helen 
Augur), N 18-13; Mr. Bolton’s Birth- 
day (James Norman Hall), O 21-19; 
People’s Shrine — F. D. Roosevelt 
(Mary Lyon), J 20-17; Pioneers O 
Pioneers! (Hilary Saunders), J 13- 
13; Secrets of a Diary, D 2-20; 
Solle’s Salon * the Road (Karl 
Detzer), J 6-17; Wells (H. G.) and 
the Atomic Bomb (Seth Babits), N 








> ~ gianna Babits), $ 


Sonate Home for the Brave (edi- 
torial), N 25-3; Refugees, N 11-15, 
Europe: see also specific countries, 
Is Europe Going Communist? O 
28-5; United States of Europe, O 
7-15. 
F 


Finland: What the Peace Conference 
Achievedx, N 4-8. 
Fire: Fire Dept. Efficiency Hits « 


Four Meet in New York, N 25-22; 
Big Four Peace Talks Move For- 
ward Slowly, D 9-14; Final Terms, 
J 6-14. 

France: see also Europe, Who's in the 
News; chronology, May-Aug., S 16- 
14; Divided in Three, N 4-14; Po- 
litical Lineup, D 2-14; Midnight 


Editions (poetry), J 6-20; New 
Premier, Leon Blum, J 6-14. 


Germany: British-U. S$. Economie 
Unity, J 6-14; chronology, May- 
Aug., S 16-14; Key to Europe's 
Peacex& (with map), O 7-5; Judg- 
ment Day at Nurembergx, O 21- 
5, 14; U. S. Policy, S$ 23-14. 

Grammar: see also Speech. Does 
Grammar Make Friends? § 23-21; 
Grammatical Usage (Slim Syntax), 
S 16-26, § 30-24, O 14-24, O 28-24, 
N 11-24, N 25-20, D 9-24, J 13-20; 
Variety Is the Best Spice (Bass), 
S 16-23. 

Great Britain: see also Europe, Who's 
in the News. Britain Under Social- 
ism*, D 9-5; Britain’s Labor. Pro- 
gram, D 2-14; chronology, May- 
Aug., S 16-15; Seal, D 9-5. 

Greece: Border Disputes, O 7-16; King 
Back on Job, § 23-14; U.N. Security 
Problem, S$ 23-16. 


Health: see Public Health, Science. 

Hi There: Here’s Looking At You! 
(clothes), O 7-41; Want to Stretch 
Your Clothes Closet? O 28-36. 

Housing: OTC Takes Over, J 6-15; 
Simsbury Teachers Can Live Here, 
J 13-10T; Veterans’ Housing Sty- 
mied, O 7-16. 

Hungary: What the Peace Confer- 
ence Achieved (with maps)*, N 
4-8. 

| 


India: see also Who's in the News; 
chronology, May-Aug., $ 16-14; In- 
dian Rule for India, S$ 23-14; Tough 
Going, J 6-14. 

Indians: U. S. Indians Hit the Come- 
back Trail (Office of Indian Af- 
fairs), S bg 

I d dent, D 2-15. 

— te Shrinking Dollarx, O 


ale Washington: see Washington. 

Institute of Student Opinion (ISO): 
Legal Voting Age, J 13-28; Speak 
Up! (how the poll is taken), § 
23-35. 

Iran: chronology, May-Aug., S$ 16-15, 

Ireland: Eire, chronology, May-Aug., 
S 16-14. 

Italy: See also Europe, Who's in the 
News. After Fascism What? J 
20-8; What the Peace Conference 
Achieved (with map)*, N 4-8. 


J-K-L 


Jam Session: see also Boy dates Girl. 





14; 
Ku Klux Klan: O 7-7. 


Labor: see also Strikes, Wages. Amer- 
fean Labor Todayx, J 13-5; What 
Part Will Organized Labor Play in 
Postwar World? (pro and con dis- 
cussion), J 13-8. 

Walter: Should the Presi- 
dent Resign?* D 2-9. 


M-N 

Mexico: chronology, May-Aug., $ 16- 
15. 

Monopoly: A & P Held a Monopoly, 
O 14-15; Challenge to the Chains, 
N 18-5. 

: Make Way for Music (books), 

9-10T; They’re Bringing Back 

the Ballad (Jean Merrill), O 14-32. 
Nobel Prizes: D 2-16; D 9-11. 


P 


Palestine: chronology, May-Aug., S$ 
15-15; In the Balance, S 30-14. 
Peace Conference (Paris): General 
Information, S 16-14, S 30-14, O 
14-14, O 28-14; Twenty-One Ques- 
tions on the Peace Conferencex, 
S 16-5; What the Peace Conference 
Achieved (with maps)*, N 4-8. 
Philippines: chronology, May-Aug., 
S$ 16-15. 
Photography: 

6-27. 


Poetry: see also Young Voices. Are 
You Being Cheated? S 30-20: Big 
Shoulders (Carl Sandburg), O 14- 
20; Bell Tolls, (John Donne), S 23- 
19; Can Poets Be Too Young? 
(Nathalia Crane), N 11-19; Here 
You Are, O 7-23; Jugglers, O 21- 
21; Lullabies and Drumbeats, O 
28-20; Midnight Editions (French 
underground verse), J 6-20; Parry 
with a Parody, J 20-15; Rainbow 
"Round. His Shoulder (balladry), 
J 13-15; Shropshire Mystery (A. E. 
Housman), D 2-19; Square Toes 
(R. P. T. Coffin), N 18-15; This Is 
a Zither (American folksongs), S 
16-22; Unpampering Pampas (Ar- 
gentine poetry), N 25-17; War and 
the Poet, N 4-20. 

“— chronology, May-Aug., S 16- 


O 7-45; O 21-34; J 


namin see also Commager, 
munism, Elections, U. S. C 
Washington. New “Republican  Pro- 
gram, D 2-15. 

Portugal: Revolt Flares, O 28-15. 

Price Control: chronology, May-Aug., 
S$ 16-15; OTC Takes Over, J 6-15; 
Price and Wage Controls, N 4-15; 
Your Shrinking Dollarx, O 7-8. 

Puerto Rico: New Governor, § 23-15. 

Public Health: First Aid for Debaters 
(bibliography), O 14-8T; How Shall 
We Care for the People’s Health 
(pro and con discussion)*, O 14- 
10; State of Nation’s Health (with 
charts)*, O 14-8. 


Call for Radio Scripts, D 9- 

Clef Chef on 1280 Club (Fred 
Robbins), S 30-28; Programs, S 
16-34; S$ 23-20T; O 14-31-14T; 

~ 021-40; N 4-33; N 11-14T; D 2-30; 
D 9-13T; J 6-26; J 13-18T. 


Com- 





Radio: 
12T; 





Russia: see also Who's in the News. 
Chronology, May-Aug., S 16-14; 
Stalin Speaks for Russia, O 14-14; 
Swedish Loan, O 28-15; Turks Re- 
buff Russia, N 11-15. 


s 


Scholastic Awards: N 11-3T; D 9-2T. 

Science: see also What’s New. Black 
Light—New Tool of Science, O 7- 
38; Conquerors of Pain, O 21-33; 
Skin You Don’t Love to Touch 
(acne), S 16-28; Zulus on the War- 
path (tse-tse fly), O 14-28. 

Sight and Sound: S$ 23-16T; O 14- 
12T; Introducing EFLA (Educa- 
tional Film Library Association), 
D 9-11T; War Baby Sound Re 
corders, J 13-15T. 

Spain: World Court, N 4-16. 

Speech: see also Grammar. Are You 
Chairman or Spellbinder? (M. S. 
Watts), S 23-20; King Arthur Was 
An Amateur, N 11-20; On the Hot 
Spot, the Speaker’s Stand (Watts), 
J 13-17; Shades of Patrick Henry! 
O 14-21. 

Sports: Baseball: Big Train, (Walter 
Johnson), N 11-24; Mr. Hit, (Ted 
Williams), S 16-30; We Pick the 


Red Sox, S$ 30-15. Basketball: Foul-~ 


Shot Artist, (Harold “Bunny” Lev- 
itt), D 2-23. Football: Bulldog, 
Bulldog, Eli Yale (Howie Odell), 
O 21-27; Dream Team, J 20-28; 
Leaping Looper (Harry Gilmer), O 
14-27. Riflery: Does Your School 
Have a Rifle Club? O 21-27; Let- 
ters from Readers, J 6-30; Short 
Shots, S 23-26; O 7-36; N 4-28; N 
18-21; N 25-20; Who Is Our No. 
One Athlete? O 28-22. 

Stamps: Air Mail Rate Change, N 
4-38; Australia’s Stamps, N 18-31; 
Canada, O 7-45; Egypt’s Flag Over 
Citadel of Cairo, D 2-38; U. S. 
Post Office Issues Stamp Book, O 
21-40. 

Stories: see also Young Voices. Affair 
at the Inn (Charles J. Finger), D 
9-25; As Ye Sow, So Shall Ye 
Reap (Jesse Stuart). O 14-25; Cor- 
oner’s Inauest (Mare Connelly), 
D 2-25; Death of Red Peril (Walter 
D. Edmonds), J 20-21; Deluded 
Dorcas (Edith Homans), § 23-13T; 
Dream’s On Me (Layne Kantor), 
J 6-19; Fifteen (Mary Larzo), J 
6-25; First Day Finish, (J. West) 
O 21-17; Hold ’em Yale (Damon 
Runyon), S 16-17; Hunting Wea- 
ther (Walter Havighurst), N 4-25; 
Martha Jane Always Comes Sun- 
day (Jennifer Stevens), O 7-17; 
One Was Disloyal (Charles Mer- 
gendahl), S 23-25; Pen, The (John 
Hersey), N 11-25; Seeing People 
Off (Max Beerbohm), O 7-21; The 
Thief (George Freitag), J 13-21; 
Uncle Hitty and the Blue Soap 
Bubbles (W. Kehoe), N 18-21; Way 
They Wanted Her to Be (Nancy 
Hale), S 30-25; What a Guy (fea- 
ture story), S 30-31; Works of San 
Lorenzo (Jean Boley), N 25-21. 

Strikes: see also Labor, Wages. Air- 
line Pilots, N 11-15; Coal Strike 
Goes to Court, D 9-14; Maritime 
Workers, S 30-15; Miners’ Day in 
Court, J 6-15; Public Utilities: Pitts- 
burgh Power, O 14-15; Spokesmen 
for the Law, Judge T. A. Golds- 
borough, J 6-11; Sugar Strike in 
Hawaii, N 4-15. 

Sweden: Loan to Russia, O 28-15; 
New Member of UN, D 2-16; 
Swedish Pen Pals Call Again, D 
2-3T. 

T 


Teachers: see also Salaries—They Are 
For You! J 13-9T; Truck Driving 
Twice as Much! D 9-4T; 
What’s Happened to Your Salary? 
O 144T; World Organization— 





WOTP Is Born, O 14-9T. 
Aids: 


eaching 2 

Atom Bomb and the Teacher's 

Obligations, S 30-3T; Editorial Pro- 

gram for Year, S 16-1T; Teaching 

Aids for Study of Shakespeare, O 

14-7T; To Make United Nations 

Real (Music, film and film strips, 

printed materials), S 23-8T. 

Trade: Pact to End Trade Wars, O 
7-14. 

Truman, Harry S.: see also Washing- 
ton. Family Squabble in the Cabi- 
net, O 21-7; OTC Takes Over, J 
6-15; President and Congress, 
chronology, May-Aug., S 16-15; 
Should the President Resign? D 
2-8; U. S. Foreign Policy (Wal- 
lace controversy), O 14-5. 

Turkey: Turks Rebuff Russia, N 11- 


15. 
U 


United Nations: see also Commager, 
Carnegie Mansion to UN, N 4-16; 
Chronology, May-Aug., One-Dollar 
Moving Job, S 16-16; How U. N. 
Does Its Worky (with chart), N 
18-8; New World in the Making— 
assembly program, S$ 23-6T; Or- 
ganization and Functions (with 
chart), S 23-7; Permanent Home 
Plans, D 9-16; J 6-16; Reunion in 
New York, S$ 23-5T; Seals, S 16- 
cover, O 2l-cover; UN News, § 16- 
16; S 23-16; S 30-16; O 7-16; O 
14-16; O 21-16; N 416; D 2-16; 
D 9-16; J 6-16; J 13-23. 

U. N. Atomic Energy Commission: 
Atom Control Commission, N 18- 
23; Ciscnclogy, May-Aug., S 16- 
16; E ic Unity, O 
14-16; ~ aelley Plan, O 21-16. 

U. N. Bibliography: To Make United 
Nations Real (selected list of free 
and low-cost aids), S 23-8T. 

U. N. Economic and Social Council: 
chronology, May-Aug., S 16-16; 
Children of the U. N. (UNRRA), 
O 21-16; European Economic 
Unity, O 14-16; World Freedom 
for Press, S 30-16. 

United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO): Maison UNESCO (first 
general conference in Paris), N 11- 
5T; Texts for World Peace, O 14- 
16; Truth in History, D 9-14. 

U. N. Food and Agricultural Organi- 
zation (FAO): chronology, May- 
Aug., S 16-16; Threat of Hunger, S 
23-16. 

U. N. General Assembly: Forty-five 
Problems Face Assembly, N 11-15; 
New Members (Afghanistan, Ice- 
land, Sweden), D 2-16; Paul Spaak, 
(Assembly President), $ 23-13; UN 
Assembly Meets on U. S. Soilyx, 
S 23-5; World Parliament in Ac- 
tion, J 13-10. 

U. N. Security Council: Arms and 
the Menxr, J 6-8; chronology, May- 
Aug., S 16-16; Greek Border Dis- 
putes, O 7-16; Spain and World 
Court, N 416; Squabble Over 
Greece, S 23-16. 

U. N. Trusteeship: A Square Deal 
for Colonies? (with map), D 2- 
5; U. N. Weighs Trusteeship, N 


T 





25-22 
U. Nz. “World Health Organization: 
chronology, May-Aug., S 16-16; Par- 


ran Elected President, O 14-13. 

U. S. Civil Service: When, You Work 
For Uncle Sam,% D 9-8. 

U. S. Budget: Uncle Sam Has Bud- 
get Trouble,*% O 21-8. 

U. S. Congress: see also Commager, 
Politics, Washington. Inside the 
80th Congress (with chart),*. J 
6-7; Mr. Speaker, D 2-10; New 
Congress, N 25-23; Senate to Chal- 
lenge Bilbo, D 9-16; Your Con- 


mager, Wallace. Pact To End Trade 
Wars, O 7-14. 





U.S. Government: 
Information Service (USIS:) Closed — 
in Belgrade, O 14-15. 
Intelligence: President’s Secret 
Newspaper, S$ 23-9. 

U.S. Supreme Court: chronology, 
May-Aug., S 16-15; Supreme Court 
and the Bill of Rights (Commager), 
O 28-7. : 


Vv 


Veterans: Charles G. Bolte, O 7-11; 
Disabled Vets Need Jobs, O 28-16; 
Veterans’ Housing Stymied, O 7-16. 

Vocations: Franklir R. Zerarn editor 
Aviation, O 28-32; Food, S 16-41; 
Maritime Work, N 18-28; Nurs‘ng. 
O 14-38; Railroading, D 2-36; Re- 
tailing, S 30-37. 


Ww 


Wages: see also Labor, Strikes. 
Miners Ask New Wage Rise, N 18- 
23; Our Shrinking Dollar,*% O 7-8. 

Wallace, Henry: see also Commager. 
Family Squabble in the Cabimet, 
© 21-7; Wallace Asked to Resign, 
O 17-14; Wallace-Baruch Rebukes, 
O 21-16. 

Washington, Inside of: Housewarm- 
on Capitol Hill (with chart),* J 
6-5: Imside the Senate, D 9-10; 
Labelling the Lobbies, J 20-11; 
President’s Secret Newspaper, S$ 
23-9; Thank You, Mr. President, 
O 21-11: They Always Guard Their 
Man (Secret Service), O 7-10; U.S. 
Indians Hit the Comeback Trail, 
S 30-9; White House Close-Up 
(Edith Helm, President’s social sec- 
retary), N 18-10. 

Who’s in the News: see also Bio- 
graphical Sketches. Bidault, 
Georges, O 28-13; Bevin, Ernest, 
N 11-9; Bolte, Charles G., O 7-11; 
Bunting, Earl, J 20-10; Byres. 
James. N 4-11; Cadogan, Sir Alex- 
ander, O 21-13; Clifford, Clark, J 
20-10; Etter, Philip, | 20-10; Gardner 
O. Max, J 6-11; Gasperi, Alcide de, 
S 30-13, Giegengack, A. E.. N 4 
11; Goldsborough, T. Alan, J 6-11; 
Gruening, Emest H., § 30-13; Har- 
riman, W. Averell, O 14-13; 
Hastie, William Henry, S$ 23-13; 
Johnston, Eric A., O 28-13; Mec- 
Carthy, Joseph R., S$ 23-13; Mar- 
shall, George C., N 11-9; Molotov, 
Vyacheslav M., N 4-11; Murphy, 
Robert D., O 7-11; Nehru, Jawa- 
harlal, O 7-11; Pandit, Mrs. Vijaya 
Lakshmi, J 6-11; Dr. 
Thomas, O 14-13; Patterson, Rich- 
ard C., Jr., O 28-13; Pinero, Jesus 
Toribio, § 23-15; Ross, Charles, O 
21-13; Spaak, Paul-Henri, $ 23-13; 
Stuart, Dr. John Leighton, O 14- 
13; Studebaker, John W., N 11-9; 
Vining, Elizabeth G., S 30-13; Vin- 
son, Fred M., O 21-13. 

Word Study: see also Grammar. It’s 
Still Alive (K. A. Wilkie), J 6-19; 
Mrs. Malaprop’s English, S 30-24; 
Our Foreign Relations, O 28-24; 
Uncle Sam and the King’s English, 
S 30-17; What’s in a Word? N 
4-21; Word-of-the-Month Club, S$ 
16-26, S 23-24, S 30-24, O 7-28, 
O 14-24, O 28-24, N 11-24, N 
18-20, N 25-20, D 2-24, D 9-24, 
J 6-24; J 13-20; J 20-20; Words 
that Shook the World (Harriet B. 
Stowe), N 4-22; (Charles Dickens), 
D 9-21. 

Y 


Young Voices (creative writing), 
Elizabeth Anne McFarland, ed.: $ 
16-25, S 23-22, S 30-23, O 7-26, O 
14-23, O 21-24, O 28-22, N 4-23, N 
11-22, N 18-18, N 25-19, D 2-22; D 
9-23, J 6-23, J 13-19, J 20-18. 

Yugoslavia: chronology, May-Aug., S 
16-24; Envoy in Belgrade, O 28-13; 
U.S.LS. Closed in Belgrade, O 14- 
15. 








